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Importers of linen yarns for the hand weavers, 
specialty yarns and looms of various types... 


Distributors of: 


. the only metallic yarn guaranteed by 
the American Institute of Laundering to wash 





we The only metallic to have received the certified wash- ; ’ : : 
ability seal of the American Institute of Laundering. and iron at high temperatures without losing 
any of its glittering beauty. Wonderfully 
flexible. Amazingly strong! Never cuts on 


itself. It’s the miracle metallic! 
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METLON wrx MYLAR 


®Reg. Trademark *DuPont's Registered Trademark For its Polyester Film quality Metlon in 20 exciting colors. 


For sparkling color beauty, use standard 


Send 35c¢ for yarn samples. 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, inc. 


129 SOUTH STREET DEPT. C2 BOSTON 11, MASS. 








FOR A FINER FABRIC 
RELY ON 
BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 
Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics 
Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 


yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES LINEN 

Cotton Fast Dye Reverse Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 

Cotton Mercerized Perle (Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 
Novelties — Ratine, Knot, Lace, choice of 42 different shades and colors 
Chenille plus white and natural.) 

RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 

Spun Rayon — Sunfast (15 different sizes in white and natural, 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist, plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 20/1. 
Chainette 20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns— 


manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS — Just 25¢ per set 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 
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A GIFT FOR HANDWEAVERS 


which seems to say “An Artist Lives Here” 


GENUINE CERAMIC PLANTERS 


size and shape of our popular 11” “boat shuttle” 
Available in White, Beige, Rose, Chartreuse & Turquoise. 
$2.00 each Postpaid or 3 for $5.00 (Unplanted) 
Special prices for Weavers Guilds. Send for details. 


A Combination 
YARN STAND 
and TWISTER 


This practical Cone, Tube and Spool 
Rack, when properly threaded, will 
ply two or three yarns. (made of 
hardwood) 


$4.50 Postpaid 

















Handweavers are Winding across the Nation with our 








Will wind Bobbins, Quills, Tubes, Spools and Cones of most 
sizes and types — as illustrated. 


With rheostat and cone adapter — $22.50 Postpaid. 


“All Purpose” Electric Bobbin and Warp Winder 





* A SURPRISE PACKAGE! 
About 10 pounds of Assorted Yarns $7.50 Postpaid 
(you will be pleasantly surprised) 














Send for 

price list 

HAND WEAVING on Looms 
SUPPLY CO Accessories 

and free 


3186 W. Pico Blvd. Los Angeles 19. Calif. | 
A Complete Service for Handweavers 
“The Largest in the West” 


Yarn Samples. 











NEW 
“NILUS” 


Features ahead of the 
others! 


Rising shed. Four harness. Pushing 
action. Only 43” high. Light in op- 
eration. Gives perfect shed. New 
easier threading action. 1200 hed- 
dies, 1 reed, 2 shuttles, drawing 
hook. And ail other necessaries. 


Price: $150.75 F.0.B. New York 


LECLER 


NILUS LECLERC INC 
LYSLETVLLE = QUE. 
CANADA 














Horizontal warping 
mill. 


direct- 
ery fast 


Transfers wa 
ly on loom. 
action. 


Write for details. 





We help with easy 
shipping instructions 
anywhere. 


Send for free litera- 
ture and agent's list. 














L'ISLETVILLE 6, P. Q. CANADA 








Introducing 


PERMALUSTRE 


non-tarnishing metallic yarns 
that can be laundered or dry cleaned. 
WITH THESE SPECIAL FEATURES: 


@ Maximum Quality Control to assure you of a 
uniform metallic yarn of luxurious texture, 
greatest tensile strength and lasting brilliance. 


@ Greater Yield in Yardage 
@ Priced Low For Top Value 


Enhance the eye appeal of your handwoven fabrics 
with brilliant Gold or Silver PERMALUSTRE metallic yarns. 
PERMALUSTRE is put-up especially for handweaving, on 
cones, tubes or fibre head spools and in widths of 1/16", 
1/32", 1/50", 1/64", and 1/80" either unsupported or 
supported with Nylon, Fortisan or Rayon, dyed or natural. 
Novelty constructions of Shantung, ftir Ratines and 
Guimpe. 


Write today for free samples and prices 


METALLIC NOVELTY YARNS, INC. 


252 Marion Street Brooklyn 33, New. York 
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as well as on 
regular 8 Oz. tubes. 


The beauty of Orlon fabric 
with its “wash and wear” 
features, make it an out- 
_ standing favorite of all dis- 
criminating craftsmen. 


Golden Rule Products, Div. of Hughes Fawcett, Inc., 
P. O. Box 276, Dunellen, N. J. have a complete stock 
of colors in sizes 16/2, 8/2 and 4/2. 


ROBINSON YARNS, INC. 


ill at 55 Union St 


Mail Addréss P.O. Box 787 


Worcester, Mass 
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LINEN YARNS 
HANDLOOM WEAVING 


Introducing to the Handweavers 


METLON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARN 
IN THE NEW 


METLON with MYLAR 


64” 
PERMAGOLD and SILVER 
ON 3 OZ. WOODEN SPOOLS 
(3000 YARDS) 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT. INC. 
129 SOUTH ST. DEPT. A BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Send 35c for yarn samples 





STYLE 


The newest and latest styles 
in yarns for the handweaver. 
Weaving Yarns with “The Precious Look” 


Unsupported Metallics in Various Sizes 
Invisible Nylon Supported Metallics 
Silk Supported Metallics 

Rayon Supported Metallics 

Fortisan Supported Metallics 

(In 15 Glowing Colors) 


7 

2 Ply Laminette 3 Ply Laminette 

Metallic Giumpes Ranging From 700 to 5400 Yds. per pound. 
+ 


Boucles Nubby Boucles Metallic Boucles Rayon Warp 
Drapery and Upholstery Yarns, etc. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


These yarns represent our standard supply and are available at all times 


non-tarnishing metallics and yarns 


Distributors of 
made by Standard Yarn Mills, 
Glendale; Long Island, New York 


§ ’ 
Send 25¢ for Sample Cards & Price List 


HOME YARNS CO. 


645 Hegeman Avenue, Dept. H, Brooklyn 7, New York 
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VISIT THE .. 
APPLE TREE SHOP & LOOM ROOM 


Wedding Presents Weaving 
and Gifts from Supplies, 
America House & Looms & 
Georg Jensen Lessons 


Manufacturers & Sole Distributors for BETTY SWING LOOM 


Open April 1 to Christmas 


Christmas to April 1 
Tues. thru Sat. 1-5 P.M. 


by appointment 


APPLE TREE SHOP & LOOM ROOM 


4535 N. River Road 
Freeland R. #3, Michigan 
(Mrs.) Betty Bintz Phone: SAGINAW 4-1258 
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Picture credits. P 6 Portrait, Mrs. Elsie Mc- 
Dougall, 8, resist dye, 11, lace fringe, Gertrude 
Oppenheimer. 6-11, all others, Mrs. McDougall 
and The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York. 12-14 The Smithscnian In- 
stitution, Washington, D.C. 16-17 Krohn. 18-20 
Worcester, Mass., Museum of Art. 22, 24, 25, 29 
A. Burton Carnes, New York. 23 (leno) Steel 
Heddle Co. 28 Austrian Consulate Informa- 
tion Service. 35-36 U. of Nebraska Art Gal- 
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Cover—Detail of Fukusa (Japanese 
wrapper for gift), of Tsusure, silk 
tapestry with cotton warp. About 1725 
(Kyoho period, 1718-1735). Design: 
Sugomori, symbolic of mother love; 
stork and pine tree emblem, happy 
family. In colors and gold on red 
which represents the rising sun. From 
the collection of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 









SILK . RAYON 

WOOL e LINEN 
COTTON 

NOVELTY YARNS 


Hundreds of kinds and 
colors to choose from 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 

- 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 





© 
8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on 2 lb. twmhes. 
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“Serving handweavers for over 10 years” 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME 
The Complete Line of the World Famous 


NOMOTTA 
YARNS 


Comes to you packaged 
especially for handweaving 


For over six generations, since 1817, the name 
NOMOTTA has meant yarn of superior quality 
to Europe’s weavers and needleworkers. Now 
NOMOTTA yarn comes especially packaged 
and priced for use by handweavers everywhere. 


All Nomotta yarns are mothproof for life—NOMOTTA 
means “‘no moths’. In addition, many NOMOTTA yarns 
are MATCHED DYE LOT, assuring a perfect match 
anytime, anywhere. 


Yarns For Every 


Handweaving Purpose 


WOOLS LINENS COTTONS MOHAIRS 
TWEEDS CASHMERES' METALLICS 
JUTES CHROMSPUN RIBBONS 
SILK ORGANDY RIBBONS 
NOVELTY YARNS 





PROMPT ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO 
INQUIRIES 

AND ORDERS 


NOMOTTA —_—T 


& Write today for the NOMOTTA YARN SAMPLE CATALOG 
containing samples and prices of hundreds of yarns and colors. 
Send just 50¢ which will be applied to your first order of $5.00 or 
more. (No stamps, please) 


NOMOTTA 
HANDWEAVING YARNS 


are distributed by 





—— 





NATIONWIDE, TRADING COMPANY 
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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


In idea 1955, an international design annual, a signifi- 
cant statement for all American craftsmen appears in 
the introductory note by the American editor. With all 
the great advance in industrial design, John Peter 
writes, the bulk of well designed things are still handi4 
craft or virtually handicraft objects produced in rela- 
tively limited numbers. With machines turning out mil- 
lions of products all over the world, he considers, that a 
shocking truth. It is certainly not unusual he points out 
for a million of any one item to be produced today by 
machines, yet if the selection of things in idea 1955 had 
been limited to those that were produced in just a 
quarter of a million each, it would have been a pretty 
thin volume. Progress has been made in good design by 
men of remarkable ability, he believes, but the work has 


only begun. 


Why send fabrics to an exhibition? Why bother to 
weave something special, or add yardage to a commission, 
send for application blanks, often pay an entry fee, and 
then wrap up the package so that the fabric will arrive 
as wrinkle free as possible? Not for prizes, says a Mid- 
dle Western couple, comparatively new in the field, 
whose work is beginning to attract favorable attention. 
It’s the educational value of sending work to a show that 
is important—educational, that is, for the weaver, who 
finds a standard of comparison which is of great value. 
Just having a piece accepted arouses greater interest in 
his craft and visiting the exhibition always is provocative 


of new ideas. 
Q 


The Fifth Anniversary offer, allowing reduced rates 
for only 15 or more subscriptions on one check, will be 
open until February 1. This was made because so many 
new guilds are being organized which do not yet have 
25 or more members, the number hitherto required for 
a rate of $3.50 for one year. Guilds which send in 25 or 
more subscriptions on one check receive a free subscrip- 
tion for the guild library. Rate schedules have been sent 
to all guilds known to this magazine. 
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The New Year will be off to a good start by the time 
this magazine reaches you. Winter days will offer time 
for a lot of weaving and experimenting with the new 
yarns which are now being made available to hand- 
weavers, many for the first time. More are on the way. 
Manufacturers are becoming increasingly aware of what 
handweavers want and need and are offering their yarns 
in convenient quantities. In our advertising columns you 
will find news of these yarns, spun both from natural 
and man-made fibers. When you write for samples or 
order yarns, or any other merchandise from an adver- 
tiser, mention Handweaver & Craftsman. Many suppliers 
are especially interested in the readers of this magazine. 


Q 


“We are building up a library—our students and cus- 
tomers have so many questions.” That’s what the di- 
rector of a large city weaving center told us the other 
day. We also are delighted to hear that libraries are be- 
coming a necessary adjunct to weavers’ guilds. From 
the beginning, Handweaver & Craftsman has felt that 
one of its important functions was to call weavers’ at- 
tention to books which would be helpful—both standard 
books for which there is a continuing demand and new 
books which present valuable and stimulating points of 
view. The last year has seen the publication of several 
unusually interesting books, both for beginning and ad- 
vanced weavers. There are several scheduled for the 


near future. 
Q 


Among other pleasures of the Christmas season, 
around this office, was a letter from a subscriber in lowa 
who sent us her best wishes for the success of the maga- 
zine, for many future Christmases. “How did we ever 
do without it before it came into being?” And this in 
her letter telling us that her Fall issue had not yet ar- 
rived! For this and the many other Christmas greetings, 
our sincerest thanks. 
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‘Textilesand Looms from Guatemalaand Mexico 
The Elsie McDougall Collection 


The purpose of this article is to 
give due recognition to the work of 
Elsie McDougall and to set on record 
the locations of the major portions 
of her collection of Mexican and 
Guatemalan textiles and looms. Mrs. 
McDougall, who now lives at Bears- 
ville, New York, was born in Lon- 
don, studied education at Stockwell 
College, taught first in London and 
later in South Africa. There she was 
married to Mr. J. McDougall who 
was on the staff of the South African 
Goldfields Organization. Later they 
came to the United States. After Mr. 
McDougall’s death in 1922 Mrs. 
McDougall began collecting in Mexi- 
co and Central America. 





Mrs. Elsie McDougall 


In the Indian communities of 
Mexico and Guatemala, as in Peru 
and other countries of South Amer- 
ica, there is a tradition of hand spin- 
ning, dyeing, and weaving that can 
be traced back centuries through ex- 
amination of archaeological material 
from these areas. Long before the 
Spanish Conquest began in 1623 
textile production in the New World 
had reached technical and artistic 
heights that still remain unsurpassed 
in certain aspects. Especially note- 
worthy are the textiles from the 
coastal and highland regions of Peru, 
many of which have survived in an 
amazingly good state of preservation 
in spite of centuries of burial. These 
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by ELLIN F. GROSSMAN 








* me 
Above. Weaver from Jaliesa, vicinity South Oaxaca, Mexico, weaving a 
belt on a “faja” loom which has a free swinging, rigid heddle constructed of 
split cane slats and bast fiber. 

Below. An Otomi man at a market in Zinopa, Mexico, wearing a poncho 


or jerga constructed of warp-faced, ikat patterned, twill weave. 
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textiles, for the most part produced 
on the “primitive” back-strap or stick 
loom, as are most contemporary 
Indian fabrics, hold a fascination for 
many people other than the profes- 
sional archaeologist. As early as 1926 
Mrs. Elsie McDougall traveled to 
Mexico and began her intensive study 
of materials and techniques of textile 
production in the New World, espec- 
ially those of recent years in Mexico 
and Guatemala. Mrs. McDougall 
lived among the Indians for long 
enough periods of time to make 
friends with them, collecting informa- 
tion, textiles, looms, and utensils for 
weaving, spinning, and dyeing, as 
well as photographing various steps 
in fabric production and scenes of 
Indian life. This method of collecting 
was based on personal and extended 
contacts with the Indians and was in 
no way comparable to the bargaining 
and quick buying of a tourist inter- 
ested only in acquiring a _ finished 
product. Mrs. McDougall was willing 
to put up with the inconveniences of 
life in the villages and was fortunate 
in being able to spend time there. 
She quickly appreciated the fact that 
it was necessary to gain the con- 
fidence and friendship of the Indians 
before reliable information could be 
secured, and it is a tribute to her 
sympathetic understanding and her 
sincere interest in, and appreciation 
of, their art that the Indians parted 
with many prized garments and 
looms. Often Mrs. McDougall com- 
missioned works and waited until 
they were completed in order to learn 
details or to obtain examples of a par- 
ticular technique. For example, she 
encouraged the Indians to experiment 
with other than traditional designs to 
enable her to see how they would 
adapt their technique to a new prob- 
lem in design. 

Mrs. McDougall also devoted a 
great deal of time to the interpreta- 
tion of the data on Middle American 
codices which relates to textiles and 


Above. A weaver from San Martin 
Jilotepec, in the Western Highlands 
of Guatemala, at the back-strap or 
stick loom. The heddle shed is raised, 
and the weaver has turned the weave 
sword or batien on end prior to in- 
serting the pick of weft. 

Below. Two Indians from Jalieza, 
a small belt cveaver community in 
the vicinity of South Oaxaca, Mexi- 
co, ply spinning wool or cotton for 
use as low relief ornament on belts. 
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costumes. She was, furthermore, the 
first student to remark on and in- 
vestigate the use of indigenous silk 
by Middle American spinners and 
weavers. 


With this information and collected 
material Mrs. McDougall has been 
most generous, distributing examples 
of looms and textiles to many mu- 
seums, including the Pitt Rivers Mu- 
seum of the University of Oxford, 
the Victoria University of Man- 
chester Museum, and the Horneman 
City Council Museum of London, all 
in England, and the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Harvard University and the 
Southwest Museum, Los Angeles. 
The American Museum of Natural 
History is fortunate in having a large 
portion of this remarkable collection 
of textiles and related articles which 
might well interest and inspire the 
contemporary handweaver, both be- 
cause of its relationship to archaeo- 
logical fabrics and its context in In- 
dian life today, and also because of 
the excellence and variations in tech- 
nique and the striking use of color, 
pattern, and figured motifs in the 
textiles. 


The contemporary 
might also be 


handweaver 
inspired by even a 


cursory study of the great range of 
techniques possible on the back-strap 





“to 

These Guatemalan Indians are pre- 
paring ikat patterned weft yarns for 
weaving, by picking off the ties by 
hand after the resist-dyeing process. 


loom which occurs in the New World 
from Mexico to Chile and in the 
Old World in such areas as the Phil- 
ippines, Java, Sumatra, and Indo- 
nesia. Basically this loom consists of 
two loom bars between which the 
warp is stretched, and a heddle, usual- 
ly of string and often supplied with 
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a heddle rod, and a shed rod which 
produce and separate the sheds. The 
warp chain (1) may pass around two 
heading cords which are then fasten- 
ed to the loom bars by a lacing at each 
end, or in other cases (2) may di- 
rectly encircle the loom bars forming 
an endless warp. In the latter case 
two bars or rods, lashed together, nip 
the warp in place. If the warp is 
long, the completed portion of the 
fabric may be wound on these bars 





Front and back (on _ opposite 
page) view of Indian women, prob- 
ably Maxatec or Chenantec, from 
Mexico, wearing huipils beautifully 
ornamented by a combination of ‘bro- 
caded weft patterning and embroi- 
dery introduced while weaving is in 
progress. By about 1934 this tradi- 
tional technique was largely substi- 
tuted for by cross-stitch embroidery. 


in order to facilitate weaving. The 
shed may be produced by utilizing 
only those warps which pass over the 
loom bars, resulting in an apparently 
endless fabric which follows the 
course of the warp chain around the 
loom bars, or the warps lying beneath 
the bars may be alternated with those 
above to produce the weaving shed. 
Other warping systems, usually vari- 
ants of these two main types, may 
be employed. 

One loom bar is secured to a tree, 
house pole, or some other stable ob- 
ject and a strap, fastened to the ends 
of the other bar, passes around the 
back of the seated weaver who can 
then obtain varying degrees of warp 
tension through shifting the body 
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weight. The weft is wound on a bob- 
bin which is often merely a stick, and 
a batten or weave sword is usually 
employed to beat in the picks of weft. 
The warp in warping system (1) 
is often further stabilized by a few 
rows of weft at one loom bar, and 
then weaving commences at the op- 
posite end, continuing until the en- 
tire warp is woven. When insuffi- 
cient warp remains to permit shed 
control with the heddle and rod these 
are removed and the remaining rows 
of weft may be inserted with a 
needle. Garments produced on this 
type of loom are unique in that they 
possess four finished selvages and 
are neither cut nor tailored but are 
woven to the required size. 
Although the few sticks which con- 
stitute the back-strap loom may ap- 
pear so primitive or awkward in 
comparison to a modern loom that 
one may hesitate to use the term 
loom, they nevertheless were used to 
construct fabrics in plain weave, warp 
and weft stripe and pattern, plaid, 
interlocking and kelim or slit tapes- 
try, single and double faced brocade, 
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twill, gauze, and leno, as well as 
double and triple cloth, and tubular 
fabrics. Furthermore the Indians em- 
broidered, appliqued, and painted 
their fabrics or prepared pattern 
warp and weft through a process of 
resist tie-dyeing of the yarn (jaspe 
or ikat), a process to which Mrs. 
McDougall devoted particular atten- 
tion and which is well represented 


in her collection. Another resist dye 
technique is that of plangi, in which 
the cloth is sewn or bound before 
dyeing. The collection also includes 
a few examples of the types of tex- 
tiles such as twining, looping, braid- 
ing coiling, plaiting, knotting, and 
netting which were produced before 
even the simplest back-strap loom 
came into existence. 

We can better appreciate the ex- 
tent of Mrs. McDougall’s collection 
by noting that the American Museum 
of Natural History alone required 
203 separate numbers to catalogue 
its portion of Middle American ma- 
terial. Actually the Museum collec- 
tion contains a few more items than 
this number indicates as occasionally 
similar or related specimens are as- 
signed the same primary catalogue 
number. The bulk of the collection, 
142 Mexican and 51 Guatemalan 
textiles and looms, was catalogued 


in 1952. The largest number of 
specimens obtained from any one 
tribe in the highland region was 


64 from the Otomi Indians of Mexi- 
co. There are a few items from South 
America, including Peru, Ecuador, 
and Bolivia, and from North Amer- 
ica. 

In the Pitt Rivers Museum collec- 
tion there are 53 textiles and looms 
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This Otomi woman from Mexico, 
wearing a round-shouldered “shaped” 
quexquemetl, is spinning wool while 
the old woman cards local wool with 
her fingers. 


representing various techniques and 
garments, of which 30 are Mexican 
and the remainder Guatemalan. The 
Southwest Museum collection con- 
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tains material from the Otomi, Mex- 
tec, Zapotec, Kekchi, Quiche, and 
other tribes from Middle America, 
and represents most of the major 
textile techniques, such as_ basket 
weave, tapestry weave, weft-figured 
and openwork gauze, warp pattern- 
ing, double warp, brocade, embroi- 
dery, braiding, and netting. The 
colors include natural dyes, such as 
native indigo, cochineal, and murex 
purple, as well as modern aniline 
dyes, and materials range from 
coarse agave fibers to fine cotton 
yarns. Articles include sashes, hui- 
pils or blouses, rebozos, bags, and 
various cloths. 


In the collection at the American 
Museum of Natural History the 
textiles are principally garments, 
and represent most of the basic gar- 
ment types of the region. There are 
fine examples from both Guatemala 
and Mexico of the huipil, a kind of 
blouse or upper garment which, with 
a skirt, is the basis of the woman’s 
wardrobe. From Guatemala there are 
nine complete and several more in- 
complete brocaded huipils, as well as 
a sheer brocaded wedding huipil, al- 
though there is only one Mexican 
huipil done in this technique. There 


are two warp pattern, brocaded 
Guatemalan belts as well as two 
belt sections done in plain weave. 


The Mexican belts represented are 
done in several techniques, including 
single and double faced warp pattern 
brocade, and weftless weaving or 
twined plaiting or spranging, a tech- 
nique involving warp manipulation. 
From Mexico there are examples of 
the rebozo or woman’s shawl, often 
done in warp patterned ikat of re- 
markable intricacy and fineness and 
embellished with long beautifully 
knotted fringe. Another highland 
garment, more popular in Mexico 
than in Guatemala, is the woman’s 
quexquemetl, a kind of  round- 
shouldered cape or shawl, sometimes 
shaped on the loom. All the quex- 
quemetls in the collection are Mexi- 
can, and of these seven are done in 
double faced warp pattern, 3 in warp 
ikat, one in embroidery on gauze, 
and sections or the whole of eight are 
in gauze weave, usually figure pat- 
terned and in several instances com- 
bined with another technique such as 
embroidery or crepe plain weave 
stripes. Of the 14 Mexican gauzes in 
the collection over half are quex- 
quemetls although the single gauze 
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specimen from Guatemala is a plain 
heddle patterned head cloth. 

Mrs. McDougall has not neglected 
the Indian man’s costume and has in- 
cluded examples of the head cloth, 
shirt, jacket, serape, and a type of 
poncho known as a saltillo. The 
Mexican saltillo in the collection is 
a rare 19th century product done in 
an unusual technique, a weft pattern 
weave with a central yoke of the 
same construction but with one weft 
limited to this area as in tapestry. 

Among the minor items from 
Guatemala are a braided hat strap, 
embroidered collars for the huipil, a 
gauze and a silk tapestry headband, 
as well as a sash done in spréanging. 
From Mexico Mrs. McDougall 
brought back, among other things, 
bags in double faced brocade, double 
cloth, and twill weave, cut pile mats, 
a warp patterned blanket, cloth for 
trade or skirt sections made on a 3- 
harness loom, and a portion of a 
pillowcase decorated with drawn 
thread or open needle work. To round 
out the collection samples of yarns, 
cords, fibers and dyestuffs from the 
highland region are included, as well 
as examples of spindles, wooden net- 
ting needles, and thorn awls and pins. 
Mrs. McDougall’s interest in all 
phases of textile construction 
prompted her to include 15 looms, 12 
Mexican and 3 Guatemalan, in this 
collection, which vividly document 
the weaving process by showing dif- 
ferent types of looms as well as dif- 
ferent fabrics in various stages of 
completion. The quality and the ex- 
tensive documentation of every 
specimen distinguish this collection, 
making it valuable both as exhibition 
material and as a study collection and 
not merely a hodge-podge of isolated 
curiosities. 

There are 23 techniques 
represented in the collection. The 
combined total of techniques, which 
includes the totals for each one, is 
119 for Mexican material and 51 for 
Guatemalan. Of the 23 techniques all 
but one, the weft wrapping with rip- 
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This loom, obtained from the Otomi 
Indians of Hildalgo, Mexico, is used 
for “weftless weaving” or “twined 
plaiting” or “spranging,” a technique 
in which warp manipulation produces 
identical, yet reversed, patterns which 
are locked together by the central and 
final pick of weft when the entire 
warp has been woven. 





Peabody Museum, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 
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Section of brocaded cotton wedding 
huiptl. Quetzalienango, Guatemala. 
Width, 46% inches, length, 39 inches. 






A fine example of knotted lace 
fringe, made of more than 3,000 
strands, on a 19th century Mexican 
rebozo. 


pled weft stripes which appears on a 
Guatemalan huipil, are found in the 
Mexican textiles while only 14 are 
represented from Guatemala. 

An examination of the specimens 
reveals, not hard and fast rules, but 
trends relating certain techniques to 
provenience or to type of garment. 
The techniques appearing with the 
highest frequencies, and that appear 
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to have significant differences in fre- 
quency or use when the totals from 
the two countries are compared, are 
as follows: 


1. Warp pattern, single and double 
faced. Mexico: 27, including 7 quex- 
quemetls, 9 belts, 5 bags, 1 strap, 1 
sash, and 4 cloths for skirt, blanket, 
or trade. Guatemala: 2, both belts. 

2. Brocade, single and double faced, 
and combined with other techniques. 
Mexico: 7, including bags, belts, and 
2 huipils. One of the latter is brocade 
on gauze. Guatemala: At least 21, in- 
cluding 9 complete and several in- 
complete huipils, at least 4 head 
cloths and 2 belts. 6 of the complete 
huipils are done in sheer brocade. 


3. Ikat or Jaspe. Mexico: Warp 
Ikat: 15; Weft ikat: 0; Double ikat: 
2. Guatemala: Warp ikat: 1, a sash; 
Weft ikat: 11, of which 4 are also 
warp striped, and 2 are done in twill 
weave. Double ikat: 1. There are ex- 
amples of two-tone as well as double 
ikats from Mexico and Guatemala. 
(Two-tone ikats are those dyed in 
more than one color. Double ikats are 
those in which both warp and weft 
are patterned. Unlike the Indonesian 
double ikats, these warp and weft 
patterns are independent of each 
other and do not coincide to form a 
s.ngle design. ) 

4. Gauze. Mexico: 13, of which the 
majority are figure patterned. At 
least one combines heddle patterning 
with crepe plain weave stripes. There 
are 2 rebozos, | man’s shirt, 1 wo- 
man’s blouse and 1 huipil, and 8 
complete or incomplete quexque- 
metls. Guatemala: 1, a plain heddle 
patterned head cloth. 

5. Enrbroidery. Mexico: 13, ap- 
pearing as decorative detail on vari- 
ous garments and articles, including 
a charm bag set. Embroidery appears 
on 3 quexquemetls, 1 huipil, and 1 
rebozo. Guatemala: 2 
collars for huipils. 


embroidered 


6. Plangi, or sewn tie-dye. Mexico: 
6, on various cloths. 
None. 

7. Double cloth. Mexico: 5, of 
which 4 are belts. Guatemala: None. 

In addition to techniques mention- 
ed, the Mexican collection includes a 
crocheted fabric and an unnamed 
weave—transverse ribbing produced 
by warp manipulation. 

Thus it can be seen that warp pat- 
terning appears more frequently than 
any other technique, and that all but 


Guatemala: 





2 of the warp patterned textiles are 
Mexican. The garments most fre- 
quently done in this technique are 
belts, quexquemetls, and _ sashes. 
There are three examples each of 
weft patterned work from Mexico 
and Guatemala. 


Brocade, with variants of simple 
brocade, occurs frequently in the 
Guatemalan fabrics, and is likely to 
be the technique used in making the 
Guatemalan lady’s huipil. On the 
other hand, it appears less frequently 
in Mexico, and only once on a hui- 
pil, in conjunction with gauze. 

The technique of ikat cuts across 
national boundary lines and appears 
with high frequency in both Mexico 
and Guatemala, although the Mexican 
ikats tend to be warp ikats and the 
Guatemalan, weft ikats. The Mexican 
rebozo is likely in warp ikat. 

Gauze is high on the frequency 
list from Mexico although only a 
single Guatemalan gauze is listed. 
The Mexican gauzes are very likely 
to be patterned and figured and may 
be combined with other decorative 
techniques such as embroidery. Al- 
though eight of the 13 Mexican 
gauzes are complete or incomplete 
quexquemetls, it must not be forgot- 
ten that there are also seven Mexican 
quexquemetls done in double faced 
warp pattern weave. 
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Peter Stauffer 
Early 19th Century 


Weaver 
by GRACE L. ROGERS 


“In the year of 1810, February the 
llth, I weeved a ceiverled for Elisa- 
beth Stauffer, (charge) 8 (shil- 
lings ),”” reads an old account book of 
a Pennsylvania German by the name 
of Peter Stauffer. Young Peter was 
only 19 at the time, but he had been 
weaving professionally for over a 
year. And during the following zs! 
cades he would weave hundreds « 
yards of linen, “lincey,” Ma 
flannel, jack, carpets, and tablecloths, 
n addition to several hundred more 
coverlets. Of the latter, his favorite 
type appears to have been multiple- 
harness overshots. 

Overshot coverlets have long been 
attributed to the weaving skill of the 








Peter Stauffer a few years before his death, September 30, 1868. 
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be woven. However, many of the 
beautiful, intricate, overshot coverlets 
required a multiple-harness loom and 


Gellar. 


professional skill, to as great an ex- 
tent as was required for the double- 











woven coverlets, which have never 
been credited to a layman. In most 
instances the names of these early 
professional weavers are lost; and 
frequently, the credit for weaving a 
special coverlet gem is attributed to 
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an ancestor of the family in which it 
was preserved. But once in a while, 
old records are found that establish 
names and dates of weavers previous- 





ly unknown. The account book of 
Peter Stauffer is such a record; and 
with it, and several other items, we 
can piece together the career of one 
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A typical page from the account 
book of Peter Stauffer opened to 
coverlet entries for the year 1814. 
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Colonial homemaker. And it is true 
that many homes were equipped with 
a 4-harness loom on which the simple 
geometric overshot coverlets could 


more early professional weaver. 
Several generations of Stauffers 
had made their home in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, where Peter 
Stauffer was born in 1791. We know 
little of him until he is 17, the age at 
which he made the first entry in his 
account book. This first entry and 
many others do not refer to weaving. 
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But they reflect two important 
things: first, that a 19th century 
weaver needed versatility to make a 
living, and that a favorite pastime— 
even 150 years ago—could be profita- 
ble. The first entry reads, “In the 
year of our Lord 1808, April 19, I 
gife John Dillar fourteen  shads 
(charge) 3 (shillings).” 

Peter left Lancaster County for 
Isabella (Chester County) where, we 
are informed by the entries in his ac- 
count book, he continued his career— 
weaving, fishing for shad in the 
Spring, opening up a grocery store, 
and doing general hauling. We are 
also told, on one of the back pages, 
of Peter’s marriage to Susan Hartz 
in 1812 and informed during the fol- 
lowing years of the births of their 
nine children. In 1819 an item records 
the fact that he purchased an addi- 
tional loom from Peter Hartz for 
$17.00. Since the Stauffer family his- 
tory does not reveal any weavers 
prior to Peter, one cannot help but 
wonder if young Stauffer had been 
apprenticed to Peter Hartz, possibly 
himself an established weaver. And 
while learning the weaving trade, the 
apprentice may have wooed and won 
the master’s daughter. 

If the account book were the sole 
remaining record we had of Peter 
Stauffer’s weaving, we would know 
only the names of the people for 
whom he did weaving and the prices 
he charged. The cost of the coverlets 
ranges from 8 shillings to 18 shillings 
9 pence when recorded in that coin- 
age and from $1.25 to $2.50 a piece 
as recorded in dollars and cents. We 
know that the individuals usually 
furnished their own yarn as Peter 
makes a special note on an 1818 entry 
for Samuel Stauffer, “I wofe 1 cov- 
erled and for yarn (charge) $5.00.” 
Sut fortunately with the account 
book was preserved an old German 
weaving book, published in 1771, en- 
titled New Weaving Pictures and 
Pattern Book by Johann Michael 
Kirschbaum. The book includes pat- 
terns familiar to the museum curator 





Above. An overshot coverlet woven 
in the Star and Diamond pattern, 
from the Schaefer family, Manheim, 
Pennsylvania, about 1830, now in the 
permanent collection of the Smuith- 
sonian Institution. 

Below. Part of an overshot cover- 
let in Star and Diamond pattern 
’ ; of woven by Peter Stauffer. 
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Part of Plate 64, in Johann Michael 
Kirschbaum’s book of 1771, “New 


Weaving Pictures and _ Pattern 
Book” from which design number 2 
was used by Peter Stauffer to pro- 
duce his star coverlet. A small por- 
tion of Plate 64-1 is also shown. This 
was used for part of the threading 
for the experiment sample. 


and to the weaver by the American 
names of Cat Track and Snail Trail, 
Whig Rose, (double weaves) Vir- 
ginia Beauty and Squares, Sorrel 
Blossom, Snowballs, and many oth- 
ers. One of the last groups of patterns 
in the book are of the type most 
easily recognized by the name Star or 
Snowflake. From the three known 
samples of Peter’s weaving, we learn 
that the latter designs must have been 
his favorite. 

The most outstanding of the three 
Peter Stauffer samples is a beauti- 
ful wool and cotton coverlet in a small 
star pattern. The wool yarns are light 
blue, red, and dark blue, while the 
cotton is the conventional natural 
color. Each wool color was repeated 
to make a 3-inch band, producing an 
interesting horizontal stripe effect. 
This coverlet was made from pattern 
No. 64, 2, in the old German weaving 
book. A second piece appears to be a 
sample or experiment piece about 17 
inches wide in which the weaver tried 
several variations of one star pattern 
in red, green, and dark blue wool, 
with the natural cotton. Then the 
loom was re-threaded and a different 
star pattern was begun in green. The 
third sample is part of one width of 
an overshot coverlet in the pattern 
commonly referred to as Star and 
Diamond. The wool weft is a soft 
shade of rose and dark blue with a 
narrow stripe of pale green separat- 
ing the two predominate colors. This 
piece, though small and worn, is an 
important key. Being a variation of 
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one of the star patterns in Kirsch- 
baum’s book and not made directly 
from any one of them, it is interesting 
to find this identical design in other 
coverlets. It is very possible that the 
Star and Diamond coverlets originat- 
ing in south central Pennsylvania 
were the products of Peter Stauffer’s 
lcom. Two such coverlets are in the 
Smithsonian Institution collection. 
One is on loan from Mrs. John Mur 
ray and may be seen pictured in the 
Colonial Coverlet Guild’s book Heir- 
looms from Old Looms, 1955 edition. 
This coverlet has a red and blue wool 
weft and was collected in Frederick, 
Maryland, which is not too great a 
distance from the Stauffer area. The 
other coverlet, a part of the per- 
manent collection, was known to have 
been part of the effects of a Schaefer 
family of Manheim, Lancaster Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, about 1830. The 
wool weft of this Star and Diamond 
coverlet is predominantly dark blue 
and green, with a narrow red stripe. 
The date, the location, the design, and 
the colors make it difficult to believe 
the Schaefer coverlet was the product 
of any weaver other than Peter Stauf- 
fer. And it may have been one of the 
last coverlets he made. 

Fewer and fewer coverlets were 
woven by Peter Stauffer during the 
1820’s. Finally, only one or two are 
recorded each year. No doubt the 
popularity of Jacquard coverlets, 
made possible by the introduction in- 
to America of the Jacquard attach- 
ment at that time, was the main rea- 
son. Apparently Peter did not take 
to Jacquard weaving, even though he 

(Continued on page 55) 


Above. A 17-inch wide sampler 
piece woven by Peter Stauffer. 

Below. A beautiful star coverlet 
woven by Peter Stauffer using de- 
sign pattern 64-2 from the old Ger- 
man weaving book. 
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Historic house now the home of the 
Handicraft Club of Rhode Island in Providence. 


The Handicraft Club 
of Rhode Island 


by HELEN TILTON BATCHELDER 


From its beginning, 52 years ago, 
the Handicraft Club, Inc. of Rhode 
Island has been a potent influence in 
the craft movement in the United 
States. It was organized October 
25th, 1904 through the efforts of Miss 
Julia Lippitt Mauran, a teacher at the 
Froebel School in Providence. 

The ten charter members, all crafts- 
women, met at the home of Miss 
Mary T. Barrows in Providence “to 
form a Handicraft Club which would 
rank with the best Arts and Crafts 
societies in the country” and would 
have for its object “the promotion of 
interest in all kinds of handicraft 
and to provide a place where such 
work could be done.” 

Miss Mary H. Parsons, a wood- 
carver of note and member of the 
Boston Society of Arts and Crafts, 
was elected president and served 
through 1909 when she was named 
honorary president, a position she still 
holds in her 94th year. 

In addition to providing tools and 
workrooms for its members, the new 
club made provision for two types of 
membership—‘“craftsmen, to include 
the working members, and associates, 
those interested in the aims of the 
Club.” 

During the first winter, in rooms 
in Froebel Hall, there were classes in 
vood carving, leather and metal 
work, as well as talks on craft sub- 
jects. 

At the end of May, 1905, the club 
held an exhibition—‘‘well aware of 
what such enterprises in all parts of 
the country had done to improve taste 
and raise standards of design and 
workmanship since the incorporation 
in 1897 of the first society of the kind 
in the United States.” (The Boston 
Society of Arts and Crafts, Hand- 
weaver and Craftsman—Summer 
1950). For this first exhibition neigh- 
boring craftsmen were invited to sub- 
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mit work for a juried show. Admis- 
sion was charged and at the end of 
four days a total of $665.00 was re- 
turned to the exhibitors after a 10 per 
cent commission was deducted. 

That summer a delegate was sent 
to the exhibition of the Deerfield, 
Massachusetts, Society of Arts and 
Crafts, and members exhibited their 
work in Philadelphia and Boston. 

At the beginning of the second 
year the membership had grown to 
125 and the first scholarship was giv- 
en. An old Providence home was 
rented to provide adequate quarters, 
and the members enthusiastically 
joined to furnish it and plant the gar- 
den. A room was set aside for a 
member to teach working girls pil- 
low-lace making in a free evening 
class, and two rooms were rented for 
photography and bookbinding studios. 

In February, 1906, the Club sent 
delegates and an exhibit to a meeting 
in Boston of arts and crafts groups 
from all over the country and the Na- 
tional League of Arts and Crafts was 
founded. That Spring the annual ex- 
hibit of members’ work included 
wood-carving, silver, copper and en- 
amelled articles, pottery, basketry, 
embroidery, burnt-wood work and 
photography. And then the comfort- 
able house was sold! 

From 50 years’ complete secre- 
taries’ reports one learns of the hopes 
and fears as, after much house-hunt- 
ing, the square brick Truman Beck- 
with mansion was rented, a furnace 
installed, and again studios let to in- 
dividual craftsmen and _ teachers. 
Membership and classes increased and 
the Club enjoved the high standard 
travelling exhibits from the National 
League of Handicraft Societies—to 
which three members contributed— 
and its travelling library of craft 
books. 

Delegates went to the 1908 League 





meeting in Baltimore, where the Club 
was praised for its skilled workman- 
ship, especially in metals, and its 
sound business principles of renting 
studios to support the workrooms. 

In Handicrafts of New England 


or 


Allen H. Eaton writes : “The Nation- 
al League of Handicraft Societies in 
1911 held its annual meeting at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, by 
invitation of the Museum’s trustees, 
and the Society of Arts and Crafts 
arranged a special exhibition at the 
Museum for the occasion. . . . Huger 
Elliot of the R. I. School of Design 
was elected president of the League 
and its headquarters were moved to 
Providence, R. I.” (To the Handi- 
craft Club, as the records show, and 
the travelling exhibits became the 
special responsibility of its members). 

By 1913 the long desired outlet for 
Handicraft Club members’ work was 
found in the Lantern Studio run by 
two members in a room of the Club- 
house. The same year a loom was 
presented as a memorial to a former 
member and Colonial 
weaving began, in addition to instruc- 
tion in making household linens, filet 
lace, and jewelry. 

November 1914 saw class work 
laid aside as members met to knit 
socks, bands, helmets and scarfs for 
the Red Cross to use in the European 
War, and one meeting a month was 
devoted to rolling bandages for the 
Service League. By 1917 there were 
two stars in the Service flag over the 
front door, for members serving in 
France, and the whole membership 
turned to work for the Red Cross and 
War Relief. 

Unexpectedly, in 1919, the Beck- 
with House was sold and the Club 
took over another oldtime building on 
historic Benefit Street. Again the 
members redecorated and refur- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Weaving for 
the Senior Set 
by DORIS DODGE 


How this ancient craft is bring- 
ing pleasure, an invaluable sense 
of worthwhile accomplishment, 
and very welcome pocket money 
to members of the Over-60 Club, 
of Stamford, Conn., whose ages 
range from sixty-plus to ninety- 


plus. 


Back in 1947, when the Over-60 
Club, of Stamitord, Connecticut, was 
brought into being by the Stamford 
Home for the Aged as a non-profit, 
non-contributory public service for 
the retired men and women of the 
vicinity, there was no weaving what- 
ever provided for the senior set. Yet, 
as of Midsummer 1955, weaving is 
by all odds the most popular craft. 
For every member who hooks rugs, 
there are two or three who weave on 
any given club meeting day ; for every 
one who produces jewelry, there are 
three or four weavers. 

Weaving requires neither the 
strength of hand that is needed for 
rug hooking nor the nimbleness of 
finger which is essential to jewelry 
production and fine needlework. 
Weaving does not call for good eyes, 
as evidenced by the fact that some of 
our most adept weavers are totally 
blind. 

Although I have wondered why 
weaving was not included in the orig- 
inal club program by the Stamford 
Home for the Aged, I have never felt 
the question of sufficient importance 
to inquire among the officers and di- 
rectors of this forward-looking pri- 
vate organization. I suspect that if 
one were to ask Miss Louise Cowles, 
our tireless executive secretary of 
both the Home and the Club, she 
would say that weaving of any con- 
sequence requires a great deal of floor 
space, and there just wasn’t any to 
spare in the floor plan of the original 
club rooms. 

During December, 1948, shortly af- 
ter | was employed by the Stamford 
Home to assist with the Over-60 
Club’s craft program, I suggested 
that a very small table loom would 
not overcrowd our floor space and 
brought in my little 8-inch, 4-harness 
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sampling loom all threaded up with a 
white cotton warp for making small 
Christmas book marks in an overshot 
pattern 

One of the male members, a re- 
tired sailor in the merchant marine 
who had never seen a loom in his life, 
was full of questions. Putting a shut- 
tle full of red yarn into his big hand, 
I said, “Why don’t you try it and see 
for yourself how it works!” 

That he did. With very little in- 
struction, and amazingly little un- 
weaving to eliminate mistakes, he 
completed a book mark about two 
inches wide and eight inches long 
before the afternoon was over. He 
immediately found himself sur- 
rounded by a group of veritable hero 
worshippers both male and female. 
The enthusiasm generated by his suc- 








Above. As she weaves linen place 
mats in natural boucle on special or- 
der, Mrs. Lily Van Wagener ts wear- 
ing a cotton boucle dress which she 
and made herself. Detail on 
following page. 

Below. The project on Mrs. May 
Fowler's loom is a stair carpet which 
is on special order for a Connecticut 
home that was built in 1736. Material 
is heavy linen warp with filling of 
random all wool strips. Detail on fol- 
lowing page. 


wove 


cess may be said to have persisted in 
the Club right through the years. 
Even the non-weaving members still 
seem to get a thrill when work is com- 
pleted successfully and unrolled from 
one of the ten looms we now have. 
How we came by them is not with- 
out interest—particularly to any in- 
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dividual or organization that might 
wish to set up a weaving project simi- 
lar to ours. Word that we were go- 
ing to move to larger quarters and 
enlarge the scope of our weaving had 
barely started down the community 
grapevine when two old but excellent 
floor looms were donated to us by 
two different public-spirited citizens 
of Stamford ; one loom was a 24-inch, 
4-harness, and the other a larger 34- 
inch, 2-harness carpet loom. 

Shortly thereafter, as interest in 
weaving continued to skyrocket, other 
public-spirited friends of the Over-60 
made possible the purchase of two ad- 
ditional used looms for sums so very 
nominal that one club member called 
them “peanuts.” To me it is an in- 
teresting fact that all but four of our 
ten looms are either outright gifts or 
more or less permanent loans. 

Currently, our weaving equipment 
includes the following looms, all in 
good operating condition : 

three 24-in., 4-harness floor looms 

three 45-in. 4-harness floor looms 

one 22-in., 4-harness table loom 
one 30-in., 8-harness table loom 
one 34-in., 2-harness carpet loom 
one 8-in., 4-harness sampling loom 

One of our three 24-inch looms is 
practically always warped with cotton 
for place mats, dress materials, or 
handbag materials ; another is warped 
with heavy linen. The third 24-inch 
loom is reserved for, and almost 
continuously busy on, the making of 
heavy linen mats and buffet scarfs 
on special order. The three 45-inch 
floor looms are in like manner re- 
served for three products of continu- 
ing popularity, diversity, and de- 
mand : linen table things, wool tweed 
suitings, and carpets, respectively. 
The 22-inch table loom specializes in 
linen mats, and the 30-inch, 8-har- 
ness, in very salable woolen stoles. 

Tops in continuous production is 
the 34-inch carpet loom. This is 
largely because one of its first prod- 
ucts graces the main stairway of the 
famous Stamford Historical Society 
House. Ever since the Society very 
kindly invited the Over-60 Club to 
tea and a preview of the stair carpet- 


Reading down. Detail of stair carpet, 
linen warp, random wool strips for 
weft by Mrs. Fowler. Detail of linen 
place mat woven by Mrs. Van 
Wagener. Linen place mats, Bronson 
lace weave, by Mrs. Sarah Mce- 
Cormack. 


ing in situ (the members had all 
watched every step in its production 
with bated breath), there have been 
special carpet and rug orders from 
dozens of visitors to that charming 
old dwelling on Bedford Street, 
Stamford. 

Parenthetically, such carpets and 
rugs are very satisfactory articles for 
the senior set to weave, both for their 
simplicity and for their speedy pro- 
duction. Some are made with linen 
warps, others with cotton; some with 
all wool rags, others with cotton. 
Their coarseness is another important 
factor, because the further over 60 the 
members of the senior set become, 
the more likely they are to be handi- 
capped by dimmed (or inattentive) 
eyesight and hands that tend to lose 
their grasping power and their co- 
ordination. 

Just as you might therefore ex- 
pect, coarse articles are the most 
popular with older weavers, partic- 
ularly if they happen to be colorful. 
Although plain whites in cotton and 
natural shades in linens are usually 
more salable for us than colors, how- 
ever muted, our weaving members 
like best to weave “colors that we 
can see without glasses.” 

It is typical that every beginning 
weaver in the senior set wants to see 
a sample finished article before he 
or she decides on what to weave. 
However, after beginners have 
woven a few pieces, they are able to 
visualize what is to be made from an 
oral description—particularly if it is 
illustrated by bits of the yarns I pro- 
pose for them. Actually, they will try 
almost anything that is not obviously 
too complicated. Surprisingly enough, 
everything woven by members of the 
Over-60 Club has been salable. In 
fact, all of their production (except 
pieces that members have wanted to 
keep for themselves or their friends 
and families) have actually been sold. 
Quality of work has been much high- 
er than one would expect from elder- 
ly hands. This is largely because 
practically everybody is most pain- 
staking. When mistakes are made, 
the weaver is perfectly willing to un- 
weave and reweave to have a perfect 
article. Income from any sale is 
shared with the weaver, the club re- 
taining only enough to pay for re- 
placing materials and supplies. 

In my opinion, no other craft is as 
fitted to the needs of older people as 


(Continued on page 56) 
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New England Crafts 


at Worcester 
by RUTH DUNLOP CURREY 


More than 1,000 visitors attended the opening day of 
the 1955 New England Craft Show at the Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Art Museum, October 12. Everyone was 
impressed with the unusually high quality of the work 
in all crafts. Many pieces could find a place in museum 
collections. To many visitors, who had been interested 
in crafts over many years, the exhibition revealed the 
obvious growth from the “hobby craft” type of work to 
a more professional level. 

The exhibition was a joint undertaking of the Junior 
League of Worcester, the Craft Center, and the Wor- 
cester Art Museum, in conjunction with a large advisory 
committee. The committee of organization, Mary C-. 
Kring, chairman, representing the Junior League, Robert 
W. Gray, director of the craft center, and Louisa 
Dresser, curator of the Worcester Art Museum, invited 
165 designer-craftsmen of the six states (Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts) to submit articles for consideration. Ad- 
ditional pieces were chosen from craft exhibits through- 
out 1954 and 1955 in state exhibitions. A total of 451 
objects was finally accepted, including 186 pieces of pot- 
tery, 138 woven textiles, woodenware, metalwork, 
jewelry, enamels, furniture, printed textiles and hooked 
rugs. From the enthusiastic appreciation expressed by 
exhibitors, it was evident that the committee had been 
most successful in its efforts to present the best original 
and contemporary craft work in New England in a 
manner which avoided emphasis on the work of any one 
craftsman, any one state, or any particular craft. Objects 
from all classes were arranged with design, color, form, 
and texture in harmony with adjacent pieces and with 
background areas. John Herron, a Worcester architect, 
worked with the committee in planning the basic instal- 
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Photograph 2. Left, white nylon drapery, George and 
Jeannette Cranch, Connecticut. Center, Sheer curtain, 
Beatrice Anderson. Right, heavily textured drapery, 
Priscilla Merritt. 





Photograph 3. Wall hanging, Ruth Currey. 


lation and placement of the major objects. 

A seminar on design was held during the opening 
week under the auspices of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Handicraft Groups, with the largest attendance 
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Above. Screen, black, white, and brown, cotton, jute, and 
walnut, Dorothy Mirth Young. 


Below. Linen curtain fabric, Robenia M yrer-Hendrich. 
Photograph 4. 
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Upholstery by Marie Howell, predominantly black and 
white, of rayon, acrilan, and wool. 
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Above. Partition fabric, Anni Albers. Below. Rya rug, 
Detail, Voila Anderson. 


this association has ever had. Some of the instructors in 
arts and crafts present at this seminar later invited their 
classes to view the exhibition as a basis for discussion 
periods. Karl Laurell, weaving instructor at the School 
for American Craftsmen in Rochester, New York, was 
one of the Sunday afternoon lecturers invited by the 
Art Museum to speak during the exhibition. 

A 28-page catalog was compiled and edited by the 
committee of organization. Numerous large photographs 
accompany the listing of the objects and names and ad- 
dresses of the craftsmen. The careful composition and 
excellent technique of the photographer, W. Frederick 
Lucas of Woodstock, Connecticut, gives a lasting record 
of the fine quality and unity of the show. Many of the 
objects were priced for sale, and during the first few 
weeks over $1,000 worth of articles had been sold. 
Following the close of the showing in Worcester, 
November 27, part of the exhibit is to be circulated 
throughout the country by the Smithsonian Institution 
Traveling Exhibition Service. 

In the woven textile group, a number of pieces com- 
bined synthetics with some of the less common natural 
fibers. Anni Albers (Connecticut), submitted two parti- 
tion fabrics, one using a black cotton warp, set in 3-inch 
stripes with 2-inch space formed by skipping dents in 


the reed. The weft was 3-inch black synthetic raffia 


stripes alternating with 1l-inch black guimpe stripes. 
Thelma Becherer (New Hampshire) had a_ unusual 


wall hanging with a Velon warp, which gave an effect 
of great delicacy. The plain weave was a loosely beaten 
slub linen with inlays of rush in various lengths in soft 
natural shades of palest green, pink-beige, and neutral. 
Dorothy Young (New Hampshire) displayed her usual 
restraint and very good taste in weaving place mats with 
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cattails placed on a singles unbleached linen warp, in 3- 
and 5-thread groups for strength and design. Her 
tringes were knotted and cut short. 

Orlon was a popular synthetic fiber. Mrs. Young used 
it in an attractive purse (Photograph 1), which she and 
Mr. Young had designed and woven together, using a 
gray cotton warp, and weft of black orlon, alternating 
with stripes of a white looped rayon. Dorothy Kaestner 
(Connecticut) wove a lovely orlon and linen drapery 
length. A lace texture formed 34-inch squares, alter- 
nating an unbleached slub linen with a novelty orlon 
yarn in white. Lilly Hoffman (New Hampshire) showed 
woven orlon upholstery for the seat of a long gallery 
bench designed and made by two other craftsmen from 
her state. It was of fine yarn in brown, beige and natural, 
in a tabby weave. Marie Howell (Rhode Island) blended 
a blue green orlon warp with a blue boucle and brown 
stranded fiber for an interesting color combination in her 
sturdy upholstery length. 

Mrs. Kaestner also exhibited a drapery of all linen 
(Photograph 1, left) in a warp pattern weave. The base 
warp was gray linen and warp pattern threads were a 
rose linen. Tabby areas were an unbleached slub linen 
between the rows of the design, and a finer linen over 
the areas where the rose warp was on the surface of the 
fabric. Her other fabrics were equally excellent in qual- 
ity and were evidence of her ability to create textiles 
for a variety of uses. 

Beatrice Anderson (Massachusetts) entered a sheer 
curtain fabric (Photograph 2, center) of 20/2 cotton 
of olive green, medium blue and white and a novelty 
silver and cotton twist. Her sister, Viola Anderson, had 
a large 5 x 8-foot rya rug called ‘““Water and Seaweed.” 
The original design was in tones of blue, green, gray, 
natural and deep red wools. She also exhibited a 3-part 
dividing screen, painted black wooden frame, with a 
weave of singles linen in the warp, set about 6 threads 
to 1 inch, and closely set, %-inch linen boucle stripes at 
intervals. The lovely sheen of the natural yellow straw 
and sedge in the weft made an elegant contrast. 

Helen Barrett (Massachusetts) entered several lovely 
pieces, one of which was a curtain length of linen, silk 
and cotton. Her tabby weft was placed with a light, con- 
trolled beat to give an exceptionally fine draping quality, 
which many linen drapes do not achieve. 

Ruth Currey of the Worcester Craft Center exhibited 
a wall hanging (Photograph 3) using an inlay of a 
rhythmic design of rectangles and squares in novelty 
brewn, orange and gold yarns on a black cotton and 
copper metallic Summer and Winter warp threading. 
The tabby of black and copper formed an overplaid ef- 
fect, tying the blocks together. Another of Mrs. Cur- 
rey’s pieces was a drapery of pink and coral yarns in a 
multi-thread warp, using the “rain drop” threading. 
Weft yarns were cotton, noveity rayons, strand rayon, 
and wool similar to the warp. (Photograph 1, right). 

Some of the most attractive suiting entries were woven 
by Alice Turnbull (Connecticut). One warp alternated 
two pink and two dark purple wools, and the weft was 
one deep purple and one medium violet. Long white 
hairs in some of the yarns gave a tweedy look and a 
beautiful hand to this yardage. Another suiting used 
two dark green, two brown, and two dark green home- 
spun, followed by one natural, one heavy heather brown 
and one natural »: rns in the warp, with the weft follow- 
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Photograph 1. Bag by Dorothy Mirth Young and Lloyd 
P. Young. Left, Linen drapery. Dorothy Kaestner. Right, 
drapery, Mrs. Currey. 





Mat by Helen Skirm, Connecticut, Matchstick with 
green, orange, yellow, and brown yarns. 
, : 





Tom 


Rya rug, “Water and Seaweed,” Viola Anderson. 


ing the same sequence. The yardages were finished 
beautifully, retaining their shape well. 

Priscilla Merritt from the Haystack Mountain School 
in Maine entered a handsome, heavy textured drapery, 
boldly making use of yarns and colors not commonly 
associated—browns, blacks, blues, and purples in rayon, 
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jute, wool and silk. (Photograph 2, right). Margareta 
Ohberg (Connecticut) also had a lovely drapery called 
“Prima Verde,” inspired by a walk in the spring. The 
warp and weft were novelty rayons and metailic-rayon 
yarns in green, brown, beige and chartreuse. 

There were several stoles, two of which were woven 
by Robenia Myrer-Hendrich (Massachusetts). One of 
these used a white loopy mohair and gold metallic warp, 
with l-inch skips in the sleying, and a turquoise and 
white mohair weft. Another combined shades of pink, 
lavendar, purple, red violet and turquoise in random 
stripes. Germaine Ratte (Massachusetts) threaded her 
unusual pink and silver stole and matching evening bag 
to a pattern, with a honeycomb effect in some of the 
stripes. Mrs. Myrer-Hendrich also exhibited a linen 
curtain fabric (Photograph 4). The fine natural linen 
warp was sleyed with random skips in the reed, to form 
the striped effect, and the tabby was woven with a slub 
unbleached linen. 

There were many other yardages and beautifully de- 
signed place mats, ranging from simple 2-harness heavy- 
textured mats to regal double damask. 

Other weavers exhibiting included: Connecticut, Ann 
and Cliff Hotchkiss, Martha Morse, Evelyn Straub, and 
Harriet L. Wilson; Vermont, M. Lillian Hunter; 
Massachusetts, Ruth Arnold, Leslie Cate, Josephine L. 
Estes, Pat Hill, Mary E. Holmes, Izelle F. Hudson, 
Edwina M. Lytle, Ruth E. Pfau, Winogene B. Redding, 
Grace Corbett Reed, Kate Van Cleve, Rosalie F. Wolf, 
and Juliette Zabin. 

Mrs. Currey teaches weaving at The Craft Center, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. She wrote the introduction 
to the textile section of the catalog for the New England 
Craft Exhibition. 

Fortunately for other sections of the country, a 
selected group from the 1955 New England Craft Ex- 
hibition will go on tour under the auspices of the Travel- 
ing Exhibition Service of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Those who saw the show at the Worcester Art Museum 
were tremendously impressed with the pervading high 
quality of the various crafts. To the editor of this maga- 
zine, every piece of weaving was worth a special men- 
tion, although space unfortunately will not permit it. 
Weavers, while they were working with new yarns and 
developing their own designs, did not lose sight of the 
fact that a textile has a fundamentally useful purpose, 
that drapery and upholstery materials as well as house- 
hold linens should be livable, and that suiting and coat 
materials usually must be worn, for quite a while. Color 
was skillfully used with some striking effects which 





still were not flamboyant, and there was a satisfying 
sense of sound construction. New names appeared, with 
amateur weavers showing work of professional standard. 

The other crafts shared with the weaving the ability 
to stop the visitor before every piece. Ceramics espe- 
cially showed a freshness of approach, a departure from 
the too familiar forms, and a gratifying use of color, 
qualities too frequently lacking in recent shows. 

Craftsmen could not have asked for a more beautiful 
installation. The Worcester Museum can offer unusually 
adequate space, but arrangement in the space also is 
important. All work was grouped to show to the best 
advantage as to both color and form. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for the generally high 
quality of the show was the time spent in the selection 
of the work. The first announcement was made two years 
ago and selections were made from many sources. A 
large group was invited to submit work for considera- 
tion; anyone could send in pieces to be judged. Others 
were selected from local shows and craft fairs. New 
England was combed for fine craftsmanship and great 
care was exercised in final selections. Hasty jurying of 
craft shows is one of the detrimental practises too often 
found at present. 


No prizes were awarded; effort was directed toward 
a general standard of excellence. Most gratifying to this 
magazine, emphasis was placed on sales. Sales from 
the show reached a high level— almost to the exclusion 
of certain pieces for the traveling exhibition—and crafts- 
men received many orders. 


The title of the show was a great satisfaction—New 
England Craft Exhibition—giving the crafts the dignity 
and solidity inherent in them with no attempt at artiness. 
The use of the term craft does not rule out good design. 


The craftsmen represented in the show met the chal- 
lenge of taste and skill, to quote from the introduction 
to the catalog written by Harold J. Brennan, director of 
the School for American Craftsmen of the Rochester, 
New York, Institute of Technology. Each seemed aware 
of the traditions and standards of his craft and the needs 
of contemporary society. New England, where craft tra- 
ditions are as old as Thanksgiving, has led in the ever 
accelerating growth of the contemporary craft move- 
ment. Mr. Brennan wrote: “Standards in handcraft have 
risen inexorably and the public has become educated to 
demand not only the unique but also the authentic. 
. . . Creative imagination and technical competence are 
today the standards of craftsmanship. We no longer look 
for crudities to help us recognize handmade articles.” 
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New York Guild 


The New York Guild of Hand- 
weavers is celebrating its fifteenth 
birthday this year and has received 
the best possible birthday present. 
Through the interest of Calvin C. 
Hathaway, director of the Cooper 
Union Museum, New York, the 
Guild has been invited to hold its 
regular monthly meetings in the 
center gallery of the museum and 
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to show handweaving there next 
spring. Opening April 24, the Guild 
show will be seen concurrently with 
the Exhibition of Printed Textiles, 
the most important exhibition of the 
year for the Museum. 


The New York Guild is borrowing 
an idea from the Philadelphia Guild, 
(Summer, 1954, Handweaver & 
Craftsman) for the weaving to be 
shown will be inspired by some ob- 


ject in the Museum. At the exhibi- 
tion, the fabric will be shown with its 
source of inspiration and design. The 
Guild members as well as the Mu- 
seum staff hope that not only will it 
be a superior exhibition, but that it 
will show clearly and dramatically 
how museums can be of help to 
weavers. Miss Jean Mailey, assistant 
keeper of textiles, is the Museum 
staff member in charge of arrange- 
ments. 
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Anyone 
| Can Blend 


LORAINE ESSENICH 


es Blending is fun and even a begin- 

ner can do it. Try starting with some- 

thing simple. The only thing you may 

have to do, is to add or take out a few 

threads in the draft that has the larg- 

est repeat, in order to make it fit the 
other draft, so both drafts will balance 
at your point of repeat. It makes no 
difference if both drafts start with 
even numbered threads, or odd num- 
bered, or one of each kind. 

For an example let us take two 
eld favorites—Rosepath and Honey- 
suckle see figure A. Since the Rose- 
path has eight ends, and the Honey- 
suckle has 24 ends, it will be seen that 
with three repeats of Rosepath to one 
repeat of Honeysuckle, both drafts 
will reach a point of repeat simul- 
taneously. 

Write the simplest draft first, in a 
straight line across your squared pa- 
per, and then write the second draft 
directly under it, making sure that a 
repeat of each ends at the same point. 
See figure B. 

In reading them for a new draft, do 
it just as you would for fabric analy- 
sis; which means the combinations 
are read vertically. So if you call the 
first combination 1, all like it will 
have to be called the same. Each dif- 
ferent combination is given a new 
number ; i.e. the second combination 
being different is called 2; the third 








Design from blended draft tllustrated. 
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have changed to 6’s in the third row 
and that it will now read 2-3-6. The 
3-4 combination becomes 3-4-5-6; 
and the 4-1 combination has changed 
to 4-1-5-7. 

Reading the same treadling com- 
binations for the Honeysuckle—as 


written, you will check the second line 
against the new draft in the third line 
and find the treadlings are as follows: 
1-2-5-6; 2-3-5-7; 3-4-7; 4-1-6. 

The easiest way to find plain weave 
or tabby on any draft is to write two 
rows of tabby under the draft. See 





I read with great interest Berta 
Frey’s article on “What is Leno?” 
in the Spring, 1955, issue of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman. However, it 
seemed to me that certain possibili- 
ties were overlooked and the difficul- 
ties of doup leno were perhaps slight- 
ly overstated. 

I have done considerable leno work 
on hand and power looms and have 
used doups of various kinds on ris- 
ing shed shaft looms and even on 
jacquards. Most of the time I have 
used string heddles. It is true that 
string used alone chafes very easily 
if it is not selected properly. I have 
found that mercerized cotton makes 
the longest lasting heddles. If I used 
a fine cotton (20/2 or finer) for the 
leno warp, I used a 16/2 or 20/2 
mercerized cotton for the heddles. If 
using heavier yarns or novelty yarns 
in the leno warp I used 8/2 or 8/3 
mercerized cotton. 

If a heddle really 
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does chafe 





figure C. 

If you will read the filled spaces, 
you will find that in the first row they 
fall under 1-3-6-7 ; and in the second 
row 2-4-5, and this will be your tieup 
for plain weave. 

It is always best to test a draft be- 
fore putting it on the loom to make 
sure no errors have crept in. To do 
this weave out the new draft on pa- 
per. See figure D. 

This proves that everything is tech- 

nically correct, and now the treadles 
can be tied up in the order given— 
which is the standard tie-up for 
treadling as written. However you 
may want to make some variations in 
the treadling directions and you will 
find dozens of these yourself after the 
first trial. 
. The sample shown is being used 
for skirt and apron borders but it 
would work equally well for up- 
holstery—either in pattern for Early 
American or for texture in a contem- 
porary mood, but no matter how you 
try it, it will be a tantalizing chal- 
lenge and you'll like it. 

Mrs. Kessenich of Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin, is a well-known weaver 
and teacher, active in Wéisconsin 
weavers’ organizations, whose work 
has been widely shown. She is asso- 
ciated with her husband in the manu- 
facture of Kessenich looms. 





Notes on Leno 


by WALTER HAUSNER 
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: 
1 DENT 
weaving plain or 3-end 
leno. Used when firmer weave is de- 
sired. Can be done easily with string 
half heddles. Needs special type steel 
heddles. Easier to make with string 
heddles. 


One cross 2 


through it is easy to replace it. You 
either make the loop forming the 


heddle and put it on the stave as in- 
dicated in diagram I, break the 
doup thread, rethread through the 
new heddle and tie in again; or if 
you do not want to break your warp 
thread you take a length of the cord 
from which you make the half hed- 
dle, put it round the doup end 
through the heddle of the front har- 
ness and tie (best with a surgeon’s 
knot) round the stave. I have woven 
15-yard warps on such harness with 
out a single string heddle wearing 
through. From my experience I esti- 
mate the life of such string doups to 
be about 180 yards or more, weaving 
14-18 picks per inch of cloth using 
a one-beam leno. 

Now I mentioned “one-beam leno”, 
I should explain why I emphasize 
one beam. Before the advent of the 
modern steel leno heddles European 
handweavers used a modified string 
heddle. They used to tie a glass eye 
or maillon into the heddle. As hed- 
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Diagram I. Reading down. Dia- 
gram of doup fastened to top of 
harness frame. Can also be fastened 
to bottom. 

Diagram to show the arrangement 
of warps through the harnesses. 


Diagram of arrangement of the 
harnesses. 


dle cord a cable-twisted natural pol- 
ished linen was used, the same type 
that is used as harness cord on jac- 
quard looms. The heddles on the 
front shaft (as were most heddles 
used by Central European hand- 


Reading down. Warp for fabrics on 
this page and top of page 25 is the 
same. Standard warp: viscose acetate 
spiral, rayon, cotton, metallic boucle 
and spun rayon chenille. Doup warp: 
fine count rayon boucles, 20/2 spun 
rayon. 

Top. Weft: white rayon loop, 
silver and gold metallic, and heavy 
loop boucle. Plain leno. 

Center. Drapery. Weft: two picks 
white splash or nub rayon, 1 pick 
soft spun rayon, woven in 2 picks 
tabby and 2 picks leno, alternately. 

Bottom. Drapery. Weft: 2 picks 
linen spun rayon novelty, 1 pick knit- 
ted rayon novelty, in pink. 
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STANDARD 
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DOUP 














Left. Above, One beam leno. Be- 
low. Maillon, (glass eye) for silk or 
any filament yarn. 

Right. Above. Two beam leno. Be- 
low. Round steel heddle eye, for wool, 
cotton, linen, or any yarn that does 
not chafe easily. 


weavers in those days) have either 
glass or round steel eyes. The mak- 
ing of such a harness was a slow and 
highly skilled job. The heddles were 
(Continued on page 54) 


Reading down. Top. Plain leno. 
Warp same as on page 24. Weft: 
black acetate and white rayon koop. 

Stole. Warp: Standard, yellow 
spun rayon flake in yellow, gold cot- 
ton and rayon flake, and rayon ace- 
tate spiral cross-dyed in gold and 
brown; doup, 20/2 brown mercerized 
cotton. Stripe, one thread 2-tone gold 
chenille, between two pairs of leno in 
60/2 gold mercerized cotton. No. 12 
reed group draw. Weft border, 1-inch 
stripes of 2-tone spun rayon flake, 
beige and brown, separated by double 
pick of brown rayon loop im leno. 
Copper metallic shot unevenly in 
same shed with the brown or flake. 
Ground of stole brown rayon loop in 
tabby. 

Drapery. Warp: Standard rayon 
chenille boucle and spun rayon flake ; 
doup, fine count rayon boucle (from 
3,000 to 5,000 yards per pound ). 
No. 8 reed group draw. W eft, 2 picks 
spun rayon twist in tabby, 2 picks 
rayon loop in leno. 
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Emily Belding 
Textile Designer 


About five years ago some fresh 
and original handwoven fabrics em- 
ploying tensolite appeared at the an- 
nual convention of the American In- 
stitute of Decorators in New York 
and immediately set textile people 
talking about Emily Belding. Since 
then Miss Belding of Selkirk, New 
York, has continued to produce 
smart, original fabrics for well- 
known textile firms. Her work has 
been seen at the A.I.D. conventions, 
the New York Home Furnishings 
shows, and in Good Design exhibi- 
tions. Several of her fabrics were in- 
cluded in the selections for the fifth 
anniversary exhibition of Good De- 
sign, featuring what were considered 
the outstanding entries since the ex- 
hibition was inaugurated by the 
Museum of Modern Art of New 
York and the Chicago Merchandise 
Mart. 

While some of her fabrics are now 
handwoven on commission from 
decorators or individuals, most of her 
time is spent designing fabrics for 
power production. She finds design- 
ing for the huge power looms an ex- 
citing occupation. 

Of one thing she is firmly con- 
vinced. Satisfactory power woven 
fabrics must be designed on the loom 
instead of on paper. here is all 
the difference in the world,” she says, 
“between the final fabric originally 
designed on the handloom and that 
set up on the power loom from only a 
paper design.” 

The handweaver at present may 
work in five wide fields. Miss Beld- 
ing puts designing for textile mills 
first, because that interests her most 
at present. Here the weaver must 
understand thoroughly the yarns and 
constructions which are practicable 
for the particular mill as well as 
standard warps and fillings in use. 
She must also be familiar with the 
sources of the yarns. Then she must 
make trial samples until she reaches 
the desired result. Manufacturers 
sometimes may buy handwoven sam- 
ples which are not made to their 
own specifications but these are 
bought for the idea only. The hand- 
weaver’s sample, which may give 
some one in the mill an idea for a 
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new fabric, has to be translated into 
the particular yarns the mill uses for 
their type of machinery. 

A handweaver may work with a 
converter, designing fabrics which 
will be power woven on her own ac- 
count or to specification for clients. 
The converter, of course, is the man 
between the mill and the jobber. He 
is always very eager to get original 
designs to show to jobbers. He 
knows mills and will give the weav- 
ing to the mill best suited to weave 
the fabric most economically. 

It is not advisable for the hand- 
weaver to show her designs to a job- 
ber unless the jobber is a converter 
as well, or unless she herself can get 
her fabrics power loomed. A few 
jobbers carry some hand loomed fab- 
rics, but the weaver of them must be 
equipped to handle orders and meet 
deliveries. 

In working with decorators at 
present, handwoven fabrics are in 
increasing demand and the weaver 
works with the decorator to produce 
fabrics which usually are in exclusive 
designs for each client. Many hand- 
weavers sell only through decorators. 

If the weaver sells directly to the 
consumer, handwoven fabrics are 
those most in demand. For retail out- 
lets, however, handweaves usually 
are too expensive. Here may be an- 
other opening for a weaver to design 
power loomed fabrics produced on 
her own account and marketed only 
through certain retail outlets. 

Miss Belding’s fabrics usually do 
not appear in exhibitions until after 
they have been produced commercial- 
ly. A designer’s original handweaves, 
if intended for design sale, should be 
heard about but not seen too fre- 
quently—they lose design value after 
too much advance exhibition. 

Before Miss Belding began to 
weave she was a student and teacher 
of physical education and the mod- 
ern dance. She is a graduate of the 
New York State College for Teach- 
ers, with a major in chemistry and 
biology, of the Cortland Normal 
School of Physical Education and of 
the Chalif Russian Normal School of 
Dancing. 

One summer at the Bennington 








“Belding Blocks,” by Emily Beld- 


ing for Habitat Associates, New 
York. Woven of black and white 
ramie, 18 inches wide, with 1-inch 
selvage on either side which becomes 
part of the design when blocks are 
sewn together. Chosen for the 100 
Museum Selections by the Museum 
of Modern Art for the fifth anniver- 
sary Good Design exhibition. 


College Summer Dance _ School, 
where Martha Graham, Charles 
Weidman, and José Limon were 


teaching, she came upon Mary M. 
Atwater’s Shuttlecraft Book of 
American Handweaving in the col- 
lege library. She read it right straight 
through and thereupon decided to 
learn to weave. She her first 
handloom in operation when she was 
bicycling through England. Before 
she began her career as a weaver 
she went on a trip around the world 
which took two years. She had no 
planned itinerary—she stopped wher- 
ever she wanted to. 

The transition from dancing to 
weaving didn’t seem particularly 
strange to her. One art carries over 
into another. Rhythm, for instance, 
is as important in weaving as it is in 
dancing and color effects are impor- 
tant in both fields, but form and com- 
position come first in weaving, as in 
other arts. 

Upon her return from her round- 
the-world trip, her family moved 
from Albany, New York, to the 


Saw 
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country. Before she left Albany she 
studied weaving for a month at the 
Universal School of Handicrafts in 
New York—a school no longer in 
existence. Many good weavers were 


trained there although the school 
gave less time to weaving than to 
other crafts. When, after ten years, 
she decided to stop teaching, she ap- 
plied for entrance to the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art but found that she 
could not be accepted for two years. 
She then decided just to go ahead 
with her weaving with the start she 
had made at the Universal School. 


She always had had an interest in 
fabrics and always had made her own 
clothes. It wasn’t too great a step 
to weaving the materials for them. 

Her first handloom production, as 
with many weavers, was limited to 
luncheon sets and baby blankets. 
When she tired of that, she de- 
cided to try her luck with the mills. 
How did she start? She packed a 
portfolio of samples, went to New 
York, and started going from mill 
office to mill office showing her work. 
There was interest from the first but 
it took about five years to establish 








“Cassius,’ ramie casement cloth 
woven in gray and white stripes, left, 
and black and white stripes, right, by 
Miss Belding, for Habitat Associates. 
Also included in 100 Museum Selec- 
tions for Good Design. 


herself as a weaver-designer. 

In this field not only must designs 
for fabrics be attractive and prac- 
ticable, but the weaver must build 
up the manufacturer’s confidence in 
her knowledge of yarns and of his 
particular manufacturing require- 
ments. Knowledge of yarns is basic 
for the weaver-designer. All hand- 
weavers, whether producing on their 
handlooms or designing for power 
production need to know more about 
yarns—their sources, characteristics, 
behaviour on the loom. For the final 
fabric, everything depends absolute- 
ly upon the yarn and the weaver’s un- 
derstanding of it. 

Miss Belding can think of occupa- 
tions which are more productive 
financially than designing fabrics. 
However, she likes to make sound, 
acceptable fabrics, recognized as 
such, and sold at a price which can 
make them available to a wide range 
of people who are interested in mak- 
ing their homes as attractive as pos- 
sible and who cannot afford exclusive 
handwoven designs. She finds great 
satisfaction in knowing that her fab- 
rics are widely used. 

Miss Belding is now stylist with 
Wm. Whitaker & Sons, Philadelphia, 
a position she assumed January 1. 





New Craft Museum to Open in New York 


The first museum in this country 
dedicated to contemporary crafts will 
open in New York City in April, 
1956, it has been announced by the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council, of which Mrs. Vanderbilt 
Webb is president of the Board of 
Trustees and the new museum. It will 
be called the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Crafts and will be located at 29 
West 53rd Street. This first museum 
devoted entirely to the crafts will of- 
fer help, stimulation and inspiration 
to the craftsman and to the public. A 
program of national and international 
exhibitions, lectures, special publica- 
tions, advisory services and visual 
aids will assist in raising standards 
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for craftsmen and will encourage the 
public to appreciate the creative work 
of designer-craftsmen on the basis of 
these standards. 

Through its location the new Mu- 
seum of Contemporary Crafts be- 
comes a part of the mid-town cultural 
center provided by the Museum of 
Modern Art, the Whitney Museum, 
the new Museum of Indigenous Art, 
the Theater Guild and the Donnell 
Branch of the Public Library. 

The Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts will have two floors for exhibi- 
tions, one for larger special exhibi- 
tions devoted to the work of outstand- 
ing individuals, exhibitions in the 
various media, and to the best work 


from abroad; the other floor will be 
devoted to a constantly revolving 
show of the best work of American 
craftsmen. In addition there will be 
a members’ floor with library, meet- 
ing room, and luncheon room, as well 
as two floors for work space and of- 
fices, including those of the editorial 
staff of Craft Horizons. 

Mrs. Webb announced the appoint- 
ment of Herwin Schaefer as director 
of the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts. Mr. Schaefer has previously 
been connected with museums in 
Providence, New York, and Boston, 
and was in charge of the exhibition 
program of the U. S. Information 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Weaving in the 
Austrian ‘Tyrol 


Fabrics shown here come from 
weavers who belong to a cooperative 
organization of craftsmen in the 
Austrian Tyrol. In the Austrian Alps 
and especially in the Tyrol there is a 
deeply rooted tradition of handcraft 
which never has been broken. 

People of this area always have cre- 
ated beautiful objects for their personal 
use and for their homes. Today farm- 
ers in almost every valley in the Alps 
take great pride in their ability to pro- 
duce, in their own particular tradition, 
fine work in weaving, knitting, wood 
carving, and decorated metal. Sale of 
their handcraft also augments their in- 
come from farming which is relatively 
low because of the comparative poor- 
ness of the soil and the long winters. 

These fabrics are woven on primi- 
tive looms which have been in the 
farmers’ homes for many years. When 
the Jacquard mechanism was develop- 
ed, it was added to these old looms. 
Design in the fabrics is Jacquard- 
woven, while the background weave is 
done on the harnesses. 

In order to organize the Tyrolean 
home industries on a more commer- 
cial basis a cooperative was organized 
in 1934. Its main purposes are to col- 





Designs from traditional sources 
woven by farmers in the Austrian 


Alps. 
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Weaver at a typical primitive loom 


with Jacquard attachment such as is 


in common use in Tyrolese homes. 


lect the home-produced work from the 
craftsmen and to promote sales. Ad- 
vice and help is given when needed 
and, along with the economic assist- 
ance, the cooperative also attempts to 
introduce new ideas for designing ar- 
ticles more attuned to the taste of the 
present day buyer of traditional crafts. 
It maintains a close relationship with 
the various folk museums and by this 
healthy combination many new weav- 
ing designs have been evolved. New 
designs and adaptations of traditional 
motifs have resulted in increased sales 
of the fabrics. 

The membership of the cooperative 
is now over 400 of whom 90 are 
weavers. Total sales, which were un- 





der $1,200 in 1935, are now running 
better than $100,000 a year. Bad imi- 
tations of this virile peasant crafts- 
manship have been materially cur- 
tailed. 


Roman Pottery 

The designs of early Roman relief 
decorated pottery is in most cases ob- 
viously derived from contemporary 
repoussé prototypes in silver and 
bronze. Later marble and cut glass had 
its influence and lead glazes and mica 
washes were used to give a metallic 
effect. The more primitive forms of 
pottery are also covered and the book 
is well illustrated. Printed in England. 

Roman Pottery by R. J. Charles- 
ton. Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York 36. 6 by 10, 48 
pages text, 96 black and white 
plates, 4 in full color. $8.50. 
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Suggestions 


for Weavers’ Guilds 


by BERTA FREY 


Programs for weavers’ guilds are 
always problems. Fortunately the 
guild program problem is not like a 
mathematical problem with a single 
and unalterable solution. There are 
many answers. The answers may be 
adjusted to fit different guilds and 
different situations for the 
guild. 

Perhaps the easiest answer to the 
program question is to invite a 
Speaker. In this case the guild mem- 
bers assemble and settle themselves 
comfortably to listen to a speaker, 
who for one reason or another has a 
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Same 


reputation for having something to 
say. There is dainty applause and the 
meeting is adjourned. Perhaps there 
is tea afterwards. But whether there 
is tea or not, there is always conver- 
sation. And it is the conversation that 
gives the score on the success of the 
program. 

All members are most polite in 
telling the speaker how enjoyable the 
program was, but it is the conversa- 
tion among themselves that counts. 
If the bits of conversation are about 
the latest Garden Club show, or the 
newest grandchild’s complicated 


Place mats showing use of simplified 
designs. Pattern Jacquard-woven, 
background on harnesses. Austrian. 


formula or perhaps friend husband’s 
golf score, it is a pretty safe bet that 
all programs are speaker programs 
and guild meetings are just a pleas- 
ant way of spending an afternoon. 
But if the proverbial mouse in’ the 
wall hears something like this: 
“Wasn't that the craziest idea? I’m 
sure it won't work, but I’m going 
right home to try it,” it is as safe 
a bet that this is an active guild and 
that the speaker has fulfilled his 
mission. The key is: “I’m going home 
to try it.” Speakers should be the 
spice for the year’s program; they 
should not come too often for the 
members must have time to try out 
some of the ideas they have received 
—not only try them, but cultivate 
them and make them grow—develop 
them into really worthwhile projects. 

Even in a speaker program, the 
members are the most important in- 
gredient. No speaker can hope to say 
anything that will please everyone 
present. So the important part of the 
program is the discussion that follows 
the speech. And the discussions 
should not be in whispers when only 
a privileged two or three can hear 
what is being said. So many members 
are timid and hesitate to say out loud 
what might be the most important 
comment of the whole program. 
Don’t forget—the speaker is just as 
anxious to learn as is any member 
of the audience and there is nothing 
so stimulating to learning as a good 
discussion with all members partici- 
pating. 

The really successful guild pro- 
grams are member participation 
meetings. Of course all will not be 
equally interesting but none is ever 
a total loss. When establishing this 
kind of program, the first few meet- 
ings may be a bit slow and stiff, but 
this is the kind of a meeting that is 
like a snowball rolling down hill— 
each meeting gets better and more 
exciting. Not only are the members 
learning things about weaving, but 
they are learning that the sound of 
their own voices is not fatal to any- 
one—themselves included. 

The organization for this sort of 
a program is not difficult. Let us sup- 
pose that there are 30 members in 
the guild and that there are six meet- 
ings per year. One meeting probably 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Section of wall hanging in pink 
and orange by Ida Dean Grae. 


California 
Designed 


by DOROTHY BRYAN 


Handwoven decorative fabrics have an important 
place in the exhibition, California Designed, a showing 
of new home furnishings designed or manufactured in 
California, now being circulated nationally by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts. Those selected show a wider 
range of use than the power loomed textiles in the ex- 
hibition and include floor and wall coverings, drapery, 
upholstery, table linens, blinds, screens, and wall hang- 
ings. 

The exhibition was first shown in California during 
July and August when it was presented simultaneously 
at the M. H. deYoung Memorial Museum in San Fran- 
cisco and the Municipal Art Center at Long Beach. 
Using well-designed interior settings to integrate the 
display, the exhibition included furniture, printed wall 
coverings and fabrics, powerloomed fabrics and rugs, 
lamps, tablewares, accessories in clay, metal and wood 
and small appliances as well as handwoven fabrics. 
Selected items, chosen by Samuel Heavenrich, director 
of the art center at Long Beach, make up the exhibition 
now on tour. 

Of the handwoven entries, the most interesting, for 
use in interior design, were wallcoverings designed by 
Lee Barkley of South Laguna Beach and manufactured 
by Damron Kaufman of San Francisco. These were 
sheer fabrics, set about 12 per inch, handwoven of slub 
silk in plain weave and mounted on harmonizing wall- 
paper. Shown in vertical and horizontal stripes and 
plaid, they had stripes ranging from three-quarters to 
one and a quarter inch in width. Color combinations 
included white and mustard on cream wallpaper; tur- 
quoise and blue-violet on olive-green; black and white 
on dull black and rose and orange on rosy-tan. 

Red and orange, in varying values, appeared in a num- 
ber of fabrics, both handwoven and machine-made. A 
fine, close-woven cotton drapery fabric designed by 
Harry Lawenda of Kneedler-Fouchere in San Francisco 
and handwoven by Polly Rodrigues, used a plaid of 
violet, vermillion and orange. Ida Dean Grae had a wall- 
hanging with a cotton warp set in two 12-inch bands 
each of orange and rose. It was crossed with alternating 
9-inch weft bands of orange and rose linen with the 
alternating rectangles done in Spanish lace. A power- 
loomed damask plaid, combining vermillion with blue- 
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red, was used to upholster a loungetable, combining sofa 
with end table in one piece and designed by George 
Nelson. 

Trude Guermonprez used rose and orange as accent 
colors in a handsome gray wool pile rug which had an 
all-over pattern of squares and rectangles. Minor color 
accents were green, white, mustard and yellow brown. 
Woven on a cotton warp, set about 10 per inch and 
double-sleyed, the weft was mainly heavy rug yarn with 
small amounts of a finer, silky wool. Rows of rya knots, 
placed three per inch, alternated with two rows of plain 
weave in the background gray wool. 

A shaggy pile carpeting of hemp, designed and woven 
by Leo J. Mahsoud of San Francisco, had horizontal 
bands of three colors, each about 14 inches wide. Woven 
on a heavy cotton warp, set 4 per inch, each color band 
was composed of two colors of hemp woven in one shed 
and sparked by a diagonal line of heavy cotton rug yarn 
in widely spaced contrasting colors. One band was com- 
posed of cream white and natural hemp with diagonal 
stripe of black and brown; the second of black and 
natural with black and brown and the third of black and 
gray with orange and white. The long pile was not knot- 
ted, but held in place by five warp threads. 

Two all linen rugs by Ida Dean Grae were variations 
of the Swedish Mattor rug weave combined with log- 
cabin. Warp was composed, in both rugs, of a single 
heavy white linen alternating with a single fine black 
linen thread with the sequence reversed at intervals to 
conform to the design. Using a heavy weft shot, alternat- 
ing with a fine one, the heavy white warp was dominant 
in areas where it was raised over the heavy weft and 
the fine black warp was minimized when it was raised 

(Continued on page 45) 

Opposite page. Reading down. Casement fabric, Saigon 
linen warp, linen weft, natural. Michael Belangie, Menlo 
Park: 

Contrast in this all-black upholstery fabric by Trude 
Guermonprez is achieved by the use of coated cotton and 
wool in a four-harness weave. 

Handwoven wallpaper designed and woven by Lee 
Barkley. Vertical stripes of turquoise and blue-violet 
with weft of turquotse in raw silk and mounted on olive- 
green paper. 
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THE GRANBERG WARPING 


REEL 


(Patent Pending) 


Sit down while preparing 
your warp. Counter registers 
the yardage. 


$34.50 F.O.B. Amarillo 


A. R. GRANBERG 
1605 Crockett St. 
Amarillo, Texas 


Write for pamphlet 





the yarn SEpOoTt inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET 
San FRANCISCO 2 
formerly doROThY LieBES yaRN DEPOT 
unusual yarns In Exciting COLORS 


instruction 
sample fee one ollaRr 


WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 





Rugs—Textiles— Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 
D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Send $1.00 for catalog and sample 
book and list of agents. This $1.00 
is rebated on your first order of 
$10.00 or over. 


Looms 

Gud Yarns 
HAND 

xe Sresvine Supplies 


3186 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles 19, California 


























the yarn depot, inc. 
545 SUTTER STREEL - San francisco 2 
formerly dorothy lieses yarn depot 











douGLas 2-0501 








LILLIAN HJERT 
2635 29th Ave. West 
Seattle 99 Washington 














John S. James and Sons 
Weavers Paradise 
Yarn & Supplies 
553 Sherlock Bldg., Portland 4, Oregon 














AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on request 


DOROTHEA M. ENGLEMAN 
2925 Alton Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 














HANDWEAVING CENTER 
FOR THE SOUTHWEST 
Looms, Yarns, Supplies, Instructions 
HOUSTON HOUSE 


2413 Driscoll Houston 19, Texas 
T. H. HEWITT, Designer, Colorist 














LOOMS ACCESSORIES YARNS 
~ BOOKS ON WEAVING 
Wide Selection Range 
Norma Schroeder’s 
WISHING WELL 


226 Fillmore Street Denver, Colorado 














Looms Yarns Accessories 
COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
Helen and Ear! Slason 
5605 West 6lst Street 

Mission, Kansas 














LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 


AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


233 East Adams St. 
Kirkwood (St. Louis) 
Missouri 














NOW THERE’S EVEN MORE FOR 


Golden Rule 
DIVISION OF Hughes 


P.O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. HIGHWAY 22 BI 





GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 


and their AGENTS (some of whom are listed on this page) 
offer you the finest in LINEN yarns, PATONS & BALD- 
WINS SCOTCH WOOL yarns, non-tarnishable METALLIC 
yarns, COTTON carpet warp and roving and READY 
WARPED SPOOLS of both LINEN and COTTON. 





Famous Leclerc Looms 

featuring the NEW “NILUS” 
RISING SHED LOOM — are 
available through Hughes Faweett, 
Ine. and its agents. 





—_ 
Se AeA & ~*~» 








The NEW “NILUS”—$150.75 F.O.B. Dunellen, N. J. | 








DOLFE’S BARN 





306 Pleasant St. Oconomowoc, Wisc. MRS. A. I. NIETZEL 
Agent for ape Golden 5643 Kalmia Drive Orlando, Florida 


Threads—W E Ww 
a —— “yong Lessons WEAVING INSTRUCTION 


Tues. thru Sat. July Ist to Sept. Ist Agent for LeClere Looms and 
After Sept. Ist, Saturdays by appointment Golden Rule Products 























<4 Interior section of the new Hughes Faweett office and 
showroom pictures some of the thousands of handweaving 
tools, looms and supplies now available to handweavers. These 
include LECLERC, STRUCTO & MISSOURI LOOMS — 2 
harness to 20 harness — 8 inch to 90 inch weaving width — 
floor and table models; a complete variety of REEDS, 
HEDDLES, SHUTTLES, WARPING EQUIPMENT, BOBBIN 
WINDERS and other weaving equipment; plus all of the 
popular text and pattern BOOKS on handweaving. 


} Expanded facilities of the new Hughes Fawcett home 
are designed to provide weavers with more and better weav- 
ing supplies than ever before. 


ft FOR EVERY HANDWEAVER AT 


ule Products 
es Faweett,. ic. 


22 BETWEEN DUNELLEN & BOUND BROOK, N. J. 





tt, Gift Shop section is an additional feature of the Hughes Faweett 
expansion program. Handmade gifts on sale include handwoven 
yardage and articles, jewelry, dolls, brooms, and woodcarvings. 
{ Weavers are invited to come in and inspect this beautiful handiwork, 
| all of which make exceilent gifts for Christmas. 





: Now distributing 
. ROYARN ORLON YARNS 
: 2 in popular colors and sizes. 


Washable e Moth Proof . Fast Colors 


(See Royarn advertisement on inside front cover) 

















"| oles Castine Si tos 


Hand Weavers Work Basket ||2150. Telegraph Rd. Pontiac, Mich. 








) Grace D. Blum Leclerc Looms Loom a Cottons 
hi , Ty Rayons Linens ools, 
Box 691 r.r.l West cl cago seer Ven Gan Vome 
Handweaving—accessories Consuleant Seevies 
Supplies— instruction Pa 3.40 ect 
Phone: West Chicago 485-W Credit 23 on Shoe order 


CAROLYN LEWIS 
860 West End Avenue 
New York 25, N. Y. RI 9-4813 


WEAVING INSTRUCTION — SUPPLIES 


t for Leclerc Looms and 
Golden Rule Products 














MODERN WEAVING STUDIO 
Elsie Frielinghaus 
164 Strathmore Drive, Rochester 16, N. Y. 
Tel. Charlotte 0915-J 


DESIGNING CUSTOM WEAVING 
! NSTRUCTIONS LOOMS SUPPLIES 














23 Tokeneke Road 


Darien, Connecticut 














HANDWOVENS by 
Mildred Youman 
Weaving Workshop 
LECLERC LOOMS, BOOKS, EQUIPMENT 
North Street Medway, Massachusetts 














Wade’s Department Store 


LECLERC LOOMS & GOLDEN 
RULE YARNS 


Sevierville, Tenn. 














AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on Request 
MRS. J. W. LUMPKINS 


2912 Cleveland Blvd. 
Louisville 6, Kentucky TA-2441 














Frog Hollow Weaving Studio 
Colebrookdale Boyertown R. D. 2, Pa. 
Looms, Yarns, Supplies 
Instructions—Special Help and Advice 
to Physically Handicapped Persons 
Mrs. Esther R. Plank Boyertown 7-8977 














Mrs. Alice Stuart 
181 Woodland Avenue 
Verona, N. J. 


Looms Supplies Instructions 














MRS. WARREN R. RUDY 
18913 Mitchell Ave., Rocky River 16 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Agent for LeClere Looms & Equipment 

eaving Supplies, threads, 


Hand Wovens made to order 
Private instructions 


























Robin & Russ Handweavers 
now publishers and owners of 
WARP & WEFT 
10 issues and 10 sample 
swatches per year—$2.50 


632 Santa Barbara St. 
Santa Barbara, California 





: 


EXHIBITIONS 


JANUARY 

Dominican Republic International Fair. Ciudad Trujillo. Through 
Feb. 27. 

Jack Lenor Larsen—60 Fabrics. Seattle, Wash., Art Museum. Experi- 
nental production weaves in fabrics and rugs by Mr. Larsen and 
his associates. Jan. 12-Feb. 13. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art. Washington, D. C. Tenth annual area ex- 
hibition of the Gallery. Includes weaving. Through Feb. 5. 

Open House. Craft Students League, Y.W.C.A., 140 W. 22nd St., 
New York City. Demonstrations and exhibits. Jan. 24. 

American Jewelry and Related Objects.* Lamont Art Gallery, Phil- 
lips Academy, Exeter, N. H. Jan. 15-Feb. 5. 

American Craftsmen.* Museum of International Folk Art, Santa Fe, 
N. M. Jan. 15-Feb. 5. 

Antiques Forum. Williamsburg, a. Jan. 23-27; Jan. 30-Feb. 3. 

Lynn Kottler Galleries. 3 E. 65th St., New York City. Fifteen tapestries 
by Esther E. Karsner. Variety of subjects including portraits. Jan. 
30-Feb. II. 

America House Gallery, New York City. Tapestries by Martta 
Taipele of Finland. Through Jan. 2s. 

Silver—Art in industry. Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, New Orleans, 
La. Through Jan 29. 

Winter Exhibit, Riverside Church, !22 St. & Riverside Dr.. New York 
City. Students’ craft work featured. Noon to 10 P.M., Jen. 29 and 
1:30 P.M. to 6 P.M., Jan. 30. 

Festival of the Arts. Birmingham, Ala. Jan. 26-Feb. 18 

Scalamandre Traveling Exhibits. Colonial Shrines of America, Dela- 
ware Art Center, Wilmington, Jan.; Correlation of Paintings 
and Textiles, Scelamandre Museum of Textiles, New York City 
Jan.-Feb. 


FEBRUARY 


Costumes and Decorative Arts of Japan. Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City. Feb. 1&4—to continue about three months. 
Connecticut Craftsmen. New Britain Teachers College. Five craft 

seminar. Feb. II. 

American Craftsmen.* Dallas, Tex., Museum of Fine Arts. Feb. 19- 
Mer. I}. 

Italian Arts and Crafts. Lamont Art Galiery, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. Feb. 15-Mar. 15. 

American Jewelry and Related Objects.* Currier Gallery of Art, 
Manchester, N. H. Feb. 19-Mar. II. 

Tapestries by Hannah Ryggen.* Winnipeg, Canada, Art Gallery, 
Feb. 19-Mar. II. 

London District Weavers. Art Gallery and Museum, London, Ont., 
Canada. Fourth annual exhibition of Canadian handweaving. Final 
entry date Jan. 20. For information write Mrs. W. A. Aitken, 
R. R. 4., London, Ont., Canada. Feb. 3-29. 

America House Gallery. New York City. Batiks of Today by Helen and 
Howard Jones. Feb. 2-25. 

Old Homes Tour. Mobile, Ala. Feature of annua! Azalea Trail Fes- 
tival. Feb. 5-Mar. 31. 

American Institute of Decorators Design awards for 1955. Tenth 
annual home furnishings design competition. Final entry date 
February |. For information write American Institute of Decora- 
tors, 41 East 57th Street, New York 22. 

Scalamandre Traveling Exhibits. Textiles of the Italian Renaissance, 
George Thomas Hunter Gallery of Art, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Chinese Silks of The Manchu Dynasty, Rochester, N. Y., Memorial, 
Art Gallery; Post-Revolutionary Shrines of America, Jones Library 
Art Gallery, Amherst, Mass.; Textiles of the Directoire-Empire Pe- 
riods, Pensacola, Fla., Art Association; Modern Printed Textiles 
Zanesville, Ohio, Art Institute. 

British Industries Fair. London, Feb. 22-Mar. 2; London and Birming- 
ham, Apr. 23-May 4. 

California Designed.t Oklahoma Art Center, Oklahoma City. Feb. 
1-29, 

Tapestries by Jan Yoors. Thaibok Fabrics Ltd, 3 E. 52 St., New York 
City. Opens around Feb. 15. 


MARCH 


Associated Hand Weavers. Bryn Mawr, Penn, Art Center. Exhibi- 
tion of work of members and invited craftsmen. Mar. 4-25. 

Craftsmen's Exhibition. Pen and Brush Club, 16 E. 10th St.. New 
York City. Mar. 22-Apr. I 

Northwest Craftsmen's Exhibition, Henry Gallery, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5. Open to craftsmen of Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, Idaho, British Columbia and Alaska. Sponsored by 
Henry Gallery, Clay Club, Lambda Rho Alumnae and Seattle 
Weavers’ Guild. Entries due at Gallery by Feb. 4. For information 
write Henry Galiery Mar. 4-Apr. 4. 

Arts, Crafts Festival. Fairhope, Ala. Mar. !1-17. 

Natchez, Miss., Pilgrimage. Confederate tableau Mon., Wed., Fri., 
Sat. nights. Mar. 2-31. 

Textile Fair. Cologne, Germany. Mar. 11-13 
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American Jewelry and Related Objects.* Philadelphia. Pe., Art 
Alliance. Mar. 25-Apr. 15. 


APRIL 


Decorators’ Big Show. San Francisco Civic Auditorium. National 
axhibtion of Northern California District Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Decorators. Highlights of 25th Anniversary Conference 
of the A.I.D. being heid at Sheraton Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 
Over 175 room settings and decorative displays. Apr. 21-26. 

Wisconsin Federation of Handweavers. Allis Art Library, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. Sixth annual show. May I-31. Entry date April 19. 

Richmond, Calif., Art Center Annua! Decorative Arts Exhibition. 
Weaving, pottery, enamels, jewelry, and prints. Open around 
Aor. 3 through 30. 

Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration, New York City. 
Printed textiles—ancient and modern, occidental and oriental. 
Apr. 24 through summer. 

New York Guild of Handweavers, Cooper Union Museum, New York 
City. Annual exhibition. Apr. 24 for one month. 

Hobby Show for Older Persons. Temporary Exhibition Hall, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City. For information write 
Hobby Show, c/o Welfare and Health Council of New York City, 
44 East 23rd St., New York 10. Apr. 19-29. 

International Fair. Liege, Belgium. Apr. 23-May 5. 

Swiss Industries Fair. Basel, Switzerland. Apr. 14-24. 

American Jewelry and Related Objects.* George Thomas Hunter 
Gallery of Art. Chattanocga, Tenn. Apr. 29-May 22. 

Eleventh National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition, Wichita, Kan., 
Art Association Galleries. Juried show. Prizes. For information write 
Mrs. Maude G. Schollenberger, 40! N. Belmont Ave., Wichita, 
Kan. Apr. |4-May 15. 


MAY 

Spring Weaving Clinic, University cf Kensas, Lawrence. For in- 
formation write Evelyn DeGraw, design department of the univer- 
sity. May 4-5. 

National High School Art Exhibition. Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Project conducted by Scholastic Magazines. Weaving included. 
Opens May 5. 

Westchester Workshop. County Center, White Plains, N. Y. Annual 
exhibition. May 27-June 2 

American Craftsmen.* Wilmington, Del., Society of the Fine Arts. 
May |-22. 

Philadelphia Guild of Hand Weavers. University Museum, Philadelphia, 
Pa. “Interiors” theme inspired by new Mesopotamian Gallery or by 
musical instruments. To be held in newly opened gallery. May 3- 
June 3, inclusive. 

* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 

Service 
t Circulated by the American Federation cf Arts. 
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Wool yardage by J. Vincent Wolf, brown and white checks 
and stripes, two of four pieces awarded prize for most 
appropriate use of color and media at exhibition of 
Craftsmen’s Guild and Weaver's Guild of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., held at the Arts and Crafts Center last spring. 
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Covering the 
EXHIBITION 
CIRCUIT 


The handweaving exhibition sponsored by the Lincoln 
Weavers Guild and the University of Nebraska Art 
Galleries brought to Lincoln representative work from 
widely separated states and indicated, to quote Karl 
Laurell of the School for American Craftsmen, who 
served as a juror, that “contemporary handweaving is 
on a fine foundation if this exhibition is any national 
indication.” He considered the drapery and upholstery 
classification the strongest, with clothing next. The ex- 
hibition was shown at Lincoln through October and a 
selected group is now on tour. (See Exhibition Calendar, 
opposite page). 

Weavers from the invited states of New Hampshire, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, New Mexico, Washington, and 
Nebraska submitted work. Washington State weavers 
won the majority of awards, as follows: Martha Crock- 
ett, Vancouver, purchase award for a linen tablecloth 
and napkins; Irma Robinson, Seattle, cash award for 
linen casement cloth, with drapery of wool, jute, linen, 
and silk recommended for purchase; Jean William, Ft. 
Lewis, cash award, skirt material of cotton and rayon, 
recommended for purchase; Polly Mochel, Walla Walla, 
cash award, wall hanging of rayon, cotton, and wool. 
Honorable mentions were given to Hilma Bergland, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Dorothy Mirth Young, Keene, New 
Hampshire ; Rowena Scheyer, Puyallup, Washington, and 
Elaine J. Jorgensen, Edmonds, Washington. A drapery 
fabric of linen, raw silk, rayon, and lurex, by Mrs. F. B. 
Horn, Minneapolis, Minnesota, was recommended for 
purchase. Awards were made available by The Woods 
Charitable Fund, Inc., Lincoln, J. L. Hammett Co., Con- 
tessa Yarns, Lily Mills, and Handweaver & Craftsman 
magazine. 

Nebraska weavers were well represented, including 
Mrs. E. F. Bechtold, Mrs. Harriet L. Bishop, Inez M. 
Cook, Mrs. H. W. Hinrichs, Mrs. B. A. Isaman, Cora 
G. James, Mrs. C. L. Meek, Nanie Wohlberg, all of 
Lincoln; Mrs. Roger A. Jenkins, William O. Nelson, 
Omaha; Helen M. Lohmeier, Sutton; Emma Watkins, 
Hastings. 

Other jurors were Mrs. Else Regensteiner, head of the 
weaving department, School of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, and Norman A. Geske, acting director, University 
Galleries. Mrs. Regensteiner, in a catalog note, said she 
believed this exhibition would do much to raise the 
standard of weaving throughout the country and to en- 
courage weavers to keep on exchanging ideas and show- 
ing their work. It was a great satisfaction to her that 
there are so many weavers who not only work at their 
craft with technical perfection but also show understand- 
ing and sensitivity in textile design. 

Members of the Guild exhibition committee were Mrs. 
Isaman, chairman, Miss Cook, Mrs. J. K. Mullen, and 
Mrs. O. E. Wohlberg, ex officio. 
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Purchase award, Martha Crockett, Vancouver, Wash. 


Wall hanging, “Valley Chromo,” Polly Mochel, Walla 
Walla, Washington. Cash award for decorative textiles. 
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with new NEEDLE BEARING ACTION 


% Built of selected Wisconsin Cherry 


*% Rising shed operates on NEEDLE BEARINGS, 


SHUTTLE RACE, BRAKE & HAND RELEASE. 


% 12” heddles assure large shed. 
Are flat steel, 30 per inch. 


% Copper chain and snap for tieup 
changing and eliminate slipping and tyeing of knots. 


% Floor loom folds to depth of 18” 


* Floor loom available in seven different 
weaving spaces from 16” to 46”. 


Shown without stand 





KESSENICH TABLE LOOM 


Folding suitcase type 


Folds completely within itself and may be stored as a box when 
not in use. Comes in 14” and 20” weaving space. With or without 
stand. 


ALL KESSENICH LOOMS COME EQUIPPED WITH 2 
SHUTTLES, ENTERING HOOK, 2 LEASE STICKS 
AND WARPING PADDLE. 


We also build looms especially designed for the handicapped 


Write today for prices of all models 


KESSENICH LOOMS 


“The loom that has become a living part of the home” 
7463 Harwood Avenue 
36 


Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 


KESSENICH FOOT LOOM 


simplify 
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Above. Casement cloth, Irma B. Robinson, Seattle, and, 
below, detail of skirt material Jean Williams, Ft. Lewis, 
Washington, both won awards. Lincoln Guild-University 
of Nebraska Exhibition. 





Thirty-eight weavers were represented with 53 textiles 
in the tenth annual Decorative Arts and Ceramic Exhibi- 
tion, sponsored by the Wichita, Kansas, Art Association. 
Only 255 pieces were selected from the more than 2,000 
submitted by American craftsmen, the smallest number 
since the exhibition was initiated. Pottery and textiles 
were the strongest and best represented crafts, according 
to the jury, which was composed of Karl Drerup, 
enamelist, Asalea Thorp, weaver, and Peter C. Voulkos, 
ceramist. More Middle Western entries were noted this 


Opposite page. Reading down. Prizes, Wichita, Kansas 
Art Association Exhibition. 

Drapery, Joy Lind Noble, Manhattan, second award, 
weaving. 

First award, weaving, Clarissa Rinaker, Winona, Ill. 

Purchase award, $100, Ella S. Bolster, Arlington, Va., 
tablecloth. 
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Ww loDeE SELLE £4 aoe 
Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 
MANY COLORS IN STOCK 
SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 
e Tinsel ¢ Elastic © Raffia ¢ Plastic 
Send for Sample Card $1.00 
Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


FIBRE VARN CO. ine. 
& : 


SE) Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 











840 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK I, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 
“If it's for handweaving we have it” 
Established 1919 Noted for Prompt Service 













FOR YOUR HAND LOOM NEEDS 


™y EMMONS 


ALL TYPES OF FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
(Round Wire and Twin Wire) 
® 


FRAMES and REEDS 
Write for Price List 


EMMONS 


LOOM HARNESS CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 














YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


But best of all you'll save money! 


14 years of buying overstocked inventories; selected 
purchases from bankrupted mills, or liquidations 
have enabled us to pass great savings on to our cus- 
tomers. 


Write us for details. Let us know your needs. 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 361 New Bedford Mass. 





NEWCOMB 
STUDIO ART ONLY 


Loom ~ =: $100.00 


4 Harness — 6 Treadles 








The Studio Art Loom is con- 
structed of well-seasoned hard- 
wood and made to give years of 
dependable service. Has 45” reed, 
1000 wire heddies, a 28 spool 
capacity rack, thread guide 
crank for warp beam, a temple, 
a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles, 
a Simplex Registering device. 
Complete instructions for assem- WEAVE FOR PROFIT and PLEASURE 
bling and operating. Shipping Make beautiful rugs, drapes, curtains 
weight, 225 Ibs... all for $100 and covers. Sell your products. Earn 
F.O B. Davenport money with your hobby. 





Write for loom catalog—also list of warp and weaving supplies. 


NEWCOMB LOOM CO. Davenport 8-4, lowa 
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All NEW on al WII\ Le \ 


50 for $3.00 


Now you can have the very finest quality in your personal labels 
—beautiful two-color designs woven right into the luxurious beige 
color fabric. A genuine woven label with your name imprinted in 
fast color in handsome script letters. Available in 14%4"' and %" 
widths. Designs also for sewing, knitting, etc. 7-10 day delivery. 
Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. Please print order and style number plainly. 


CHARM WOVEN LABELS © P.O. BOX 2264, Portland 14, Ore. 


CODDIE PRODUCTS 


brings you 
best wishes for 
A Happy New Year 
with our new line of supplies for your year-round weaving 
pleasure. Look for announcements of our new loom and 


other equipment throughout the year in each issue of 
Handweaver & Craftsman. 


CODDIE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1764 29th Avenue North St. Petersburg 4, Florida 





A new brochure illustrating the complete line of Herald Looms 
is now available to weavers. 


Write now for your free copy 


herald 


ooms 


Yours for continued 
“BETTER WEAVING” 





2080 Edgewood Road 
Redwood City, California 





HOLMA-HELSINGLANDS 
LINSPINNERI & VAFVERI AB 


Seandanavia’s largest manufacturer 
of linen yarn for handweaving 
wants to come in contact with well-established firms 
interested in acting as its agents. 


Please address replies to above: Sorforsa, Sweden 


WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 


139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 
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year, with several from Kansas. 


The first prize in weaving was awarded to Clarissa 
Rinaker, Winona, Illinois for a wall hanging, important 
for use of color and yarns of interesting spins and 
weights. A warp of blue nub and rabbit yarns, threaded 
in a large two block pattern, treadled in various widths 
of the blocks in beautiful combinations in shades of 
blues, violets, tans, rust, browns and black produced the 
effect of stripes more than a patterned background. It 
certainly merited recognition. 


Joy Lind Noble, Manhattan, Kansas, won second prize 
winner for a drapery in white and silver. The interest 
in design was carried in the warp which was set to form 
stripes by using certain combinations of yarns in cotton, 
rayon, linen and silver. Choice of some of the warp 
threads were used as weft which formed a soft horizon- 
tal stripe. Yarns of chenille and silver gave this drape 
the “rich look’”’ but it certainly was reasonably priced. 

The $100.00 purchase prize was awarded to Ella S. 
Bolster of Arlington, Virginia for a formal tablecloth 
of dinner size in eggshell and gold, woven in an all-over 
design (crackle technique). Barbara Louise Kuhlman of 
Columbus, Ohio, was given honorable mention for up- 
holstery, “Rust and Gold”, in olive, gold, green, and 
burnt sienna, combining linen, rayon, wool, and metallics. 

Asalea Thorp (juror) Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, en- 
tered an interesting drapery woven with occasional 
strips of burlap. Brown, gray and white warp, a weft 
of white, gray, brown, black, gold, in cotton and rayon 
in various weights, were woven in various widths of 
stripes between the strips of burlap. The introduction 
of the burlap strips by no means reduced the richness of 
the fabric but added an important “air” to an interesting 


texture. 
Many pieces of suiting for “Town or Country” living 
were found in this year’s show, including: Barbara 


Amsden, Kansas,—coating in twill, gray warp, brown 
weft; Pearle R. Casey, California—navy wool, aqua raw 
silk and silver in stripes; Berta Harttmann, New York 
—navy dress material, wool and silk, beautiful light 
weight; Estella Henkel, Texas—black wool and rayon, 
weft same as warp, in check; Dulcie H. Johnson, Cali- 
fornia—silk and brown flake wool; Dorothea S. Miller, 
Wisconsin—navy worsted wool, metallic, emerald green 
in stripes. It is not new or unusual to introduce silk or 
rayon threads in wool yardage, which gives light or 
sparkle to the fabric, but it was most interesting to find 
so many pieces with this combination in one show. 

Lea Van P. Miller, California entered companion 
pieces in browns, steel grays, and black, with the case- 
ment cloth woven of linen, cotton, mohair and the up- 
holstery of wool, linen and rayon. Both were magnificent 
pieces as to color and design, the work of a master 
weaver. 








A drapery fabric by Signe Midlefart Ortiz, Wiscon- 
sin, interesting in color and texture was woven of rayon 
gold boucle, heavy cord of light gray cotton, and a fine 
dark natural linen. A light beat of weft shots gave the 
appearance of honeycomb. 

The annual prize for weaving awarded by the Central 
States Craftsmen’s Guild to a member exhibiting went 
to Helen and Earle Slason, Mission, Kansas, for wool 
tweed topcoat material—Maybelle Liebich 
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York State craftsmen showed up especially well in 
weaving at the second annual fair, held on the campus 
of Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York, for three days in 
August. Spinning and weaving demonstrations and dis- 
plays attracted unusually large crowds. The craft demon- 
stration program of this young fair is most comprehen- 
sive and offers a great deal to craftsmen as well as 
visitors. 

Court of Honor awards for weaving went to Mrs. 
Walter Booher, Niagara Falls, for a red and gold wool 
stole; Mrs. Edmund Carnahan, Orchard Park, for table 
linens; Mrs. Elsie Frielinghaus, Rochester, drapery ma- 
terial; Mary Harding, Cortland, place mats and napkins ; 
Mrs. Harold L. Smith, Orchard Park, white silk and 
wool stole, gold metallic stripe; Kathryn Lathrop Welch, 
Angelica, five sets of place mats. 

Mrs. Carnahan’s red and white holiday tablecloth at- 
tracted much favorable comment. It was three yards 
long, woven of 25/2 red and white linen in 8-harness 
twill, sett 26% to the inch. It was made on four warps, 
one red and one white for the cloth and the same for the 
napkins. There were twelve napkins, 20 inches square. 

She used 70/2 bleached linen for her white lace tea 
cloth and twelve napkins which were woven in a 12- 
harness huck of her own design. For a set of honey 
colored place mats, she used 16/3 linen woven in 4- 
harness huck, sett 15 to the inch. All four sides were 
fringed. 

Mrs. Frielinghaus used textured damask blocks for 
the drapery called Morning Glory, in various shades of 
turquoise and gray. For warp she used mohair, wool, 
chenille, rayon, and mercerized cotton, in textured fine 
and coarse threads. Weft was natural looped mohair, 
gold metallic, and white nubby rayon. She dyed all warp 
yarns separately in order to obtain depth of color. 

An experienced weaver, designer, and teacher, Mrs. 
Frielinghaus now has her own studio in Rochester. Born 
and educated in Germany, she received her first art 
training there. She came to the United States in 1929 
and started to weave in the studio of Angela Von Den 
Driesch in New York. Later she studied at the Cran- 
brook Academy of Art and the School for American 
Craftsmen. For several years she designed for Cheney 
Bros., New York, after finishing a special course as 
weaver-designer for that firm in the first designer train- 
ing program offered by the Institute of Contemporary 
Arts, Boston. She also has designed textiles for Georg 
Jensen and Jofa, among other concerns. Beginning in 
1944 she taught weaving classes for six years for the 
Rochester Memorial Art Gallery and was active in or- 
ganizing the Weavers’ Guild of Rochester. Her work 
has been shown in both local and national exhibitions. 
She recently has completed a series of coordinated 
fabrics for a medical building in West Virginia. 

Weaving demonstrations were under the direction of 
Miss Marjorie Ruth Ross, of the Ross-Hill Weaving 
Center, Freeville, and Mrs. Welch of Angelica who was 
assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Spencer. Lillian Hunter 
of Bethel, Vermont, conducted the weaving seminar on 
a new method of warping a loom and also demonstrated 
weaving, as did Mrs. Linda Belding, Mrs. Harrie Knick- 
erbocker, and Luella Williams. Mrs. Loraine Kessenich 
of Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, demonstrated both spinning 
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TRAUB LOOMS 





IMPORTED 
FROM 
GERMANY 


the Commercial 
Creative Weaver 


FLOOR AND TABLE 
MODELS 


for 
and 


32” to 80” wide 


from 4 to 16 harnesses 





Contremarche, Throw and Flyshuttle Looms. 
Flyshuttle with patented Sprenger Rolls. 


All necessary accessories for the well-equipped studio, 


Write for brochure today. 


McKeeby Automatic WINDER 


Fully Automatic Bobbin Winder 
Ballbearings throughout. Winds 
all types of yarn. Converts to 
handwinder with use of foot 
controlled rheostat. 


Ibs. 
Length 15 inches 
Width 7 inches 


Height 15 inches 
COMPLETE $74.50 







Weighs only 7 


TWEED 
THE BEST FROM SCOTLAND 


40 shades of the finest imported Scotch Tweed Yarns. 
For complete sample card with full information and 
proper Set-Up, Weave and Finish send $1.00. Sample 
fee refunded with purchase of 2 pounds or more of 
this yarn. 





NEW ! 


“DESERT VELVET’ 





An adventure for the creative handweaver is the 
beautiful textured wood of California’s exotic Joshua 
Tree. For lamp shades, screens, room dividers, ete. 


Set of Samples 15¢. Write for information, 


vii 


2605 East 7 Street 


LOOM 
STUDIO 


Long Beach 4, Calif. 
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KAMOLA HANDWEAVING SCHOOL 


Complete training by teachers with 
CONTINENTAL MASTER — DIPLOMA 


Full course, day or evening. 
Beginners, advanced and commercial weavers. 


11560 Tennessee Ave. Los Angeles 64, Calif. 





Colleen Galagher 


work shop 


Weave, ane, ~ol ing aan Bn nai supervision. Beginning and advanced in- 
struction. hand- 


yarns for sale. 54-inch 
woven and Mrcllored to 7 oa landwoven drapery and upholstery fabrics 


finished and siz 


173 S$ Bivd., sy Mateo, Calif. Phone Fi 5-6751 











gig Wie. 535% 3 Ss Et: GERBER ES 
Top, huck place mat. Below, linen tea cloth by Mrs. 
Edmund Carnahan, York State Craft Fair. 
and weaving. Mrs. Charles Lyons was in charge of 
spinning, assisted by Mrs. Elizabeth Maher, Gertrude 
Teetor, and Mrs. Sue Miller Young. 

In contrast to the many and varied pieces of modern 
weaving on display was a selection from Mrs. Belding’s 
large collection of Early American examples. 
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Now Available to Handweavers 
For The First Time 
ee 


‘isin 


a unique, completely different metallic yarn that's certain 
to add new life and sparkle to your handwoven fabrics. 


FIESTA comes especially packaged and priced for hand- 
weaving—in 8 glorious multi-colors, Gold, Silver and Solid 
Colors. 

These unusual yarns, used today in the finest power loomed 
and power knitted fabrics, are being made available for 
handweaving through our exclusive manufacture and 
distribution. 


* SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


An assortment of Hi-Lite metallic and straw yarns from our 
regular stock, neatly packaged on tubes. Package includes— 


non-tarnishable 
washable 


sunfast 


FIESTA 2 & 3 PLY LAMENETTE 
RIBBON STRAW RAFFIA STRAW 
TWISTED STRAW METALLIC RIBBON 


* A Tremendous Value For Just $1.00 


Write for FREE sample card or sample card 
with Introductory Package 


Handweaving Dept. 


WOLKIN YARN CO. 
192 McKibbin Street Brooklyn 6, New York 





THE 
NORWOOD LOOM 


The modern folding loom for modern living. 
Is both beautiful and versatile. 
e Custom built of Northern Cherry 


e Rising shed—Jacktype—Sectional Beam 


e Folds for easy threading, storage or 
moving from room to room. 


Write for price list and agent nearest you 


THE NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 


Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 





: dda distinction fa atk YOUN 


SEWING KNITTING WEAVING 





with a label that is 
definitely different. 


Any copy you desire, including your 
NAME and ADDRESS on lustrous 
woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, 
printed in black, blue, red, green or 
brown. Makes an ideal gift to delight 
friends or relatives — compliments 
their needlework. 





Sizes: #3 (56” wide) at $3.35 per 100 
#5 (%” wide) at $3.75 per 100 


Order Today. Type or plainly print copy desired on label. State width, 
color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no C. O. D. 
About one week delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed by long established 
manufacturer. 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. HC-36, 236 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, III. 
ote 
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Weavers 


Shoptalk 


Almost any good quality yarn can 
be used by handweavers, if not for 
warp, then for weft, according to 
Berta Frey, well-known weaver and 
teacher with studios in New York 
City and Woodstock, New York. The 
principal requirements for weaving 
yarns are: good quality fiber, a good 
“hand,” interesting texture and color, 
and good dyeing, preferably with vat 
dyes. 

Before novelty yarns were made es- 
pecially for handweaving, the more 
progressive handweavers were using 
knitting yarns for many fabrics be- 
cause many of these yarns were more 
interesting in color and texture than 
the regular weaving yarns produced 
at that time. 

Warp require greater 
strength than do weft yarns because 
there is greater tension on them. A 
good warp yarn should not fuzz with 
the friction of the beater. A warp yarn, 
however, need not be smooth but may 
have texture and surface interest. 
Flakes or slubs in the warp are permis- 
sible, but nubs seldom work well. The 
boucle type of yarn makes a good warp. 
Elastic yarns are good if the recovery 
is fairly quick and equal to the stretch. 
A very tight twist is not always de- 
sirable but can be used depending on 
the type of fabric desired. 

There are few limitations on yarns 
io be used for weft. Any yarn can be 
used if it will not break in the woven 
cloth with ordinary hand pull. There 
need be no limitation on the size or 
eveness of slubs or nubs. 

Ordinary chenille must be handled 
with extreme care in the warp. It is 
only rarely that chenille can be used 
successfully in the warp by the weaver 
with limited experience, but there is 
no limitation on its use as weft. 

Angora yarns make poor warps be- 
cause the fiber is so smooth that unless 
it is tightly twisted, it pulls apart with 
the friction of the beater. If it is tightly 
spun, it loses hand and beauty. It 
makes excellent weft on a worsted 
yarn of comparable size and quality. 

Some nylon yarns do not hold up 
well as warps, probably because the 
staple is short and the twist is loose. 
But loftiness is desirable in weft. 
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yarns 


Some Orlon yarns, spun especially 
for handweavers’ use, make excellent 
warps. 





A new type of metallics is now of- 
fered to handweavers by the Wolkin 
Yarn Company, which formerly has 
been released only to power mills. 
These are twisted yarns, with a sub- 
tle surface interest and come in four 
metallic hues—gold, silver, copper, 
gunmetai—in plain blue, rose, and 
green and in eight multi-variations of 
the metallics and colors producing 
most unusual effects. They should of- 
fer many new design possibilities, 





combined with silk, cotton, wool, 
linen and other yarns. 
Ever wonder what trade names 


mean? Nomotta yarns, for instance, 
now available to handweavers for the 
first time in a variety of spins from 
both natural and synthetic fibers. 
Many are fine imported yarns and 
cthers are manufactured in this coun- 
try by Amicale Yarns, Inc., of New 
York and Los Angeles. All are dis- 
tributed by Nationwide Trading 
Company, New York. Nomotta is a 
coined word, meaning moths” 
hecause all Nomotta yarns are moth- 
proofed for life—an advantage for 
handweavers since they expect their 
fabrics to wear for a long time, and 
ne worry about moths in yarns! 
Among other advantages of Nomot- 
ta yarns—matched dye lots are 
available, color match anywhere at 
eny time, yarns are packaged es- 
pecially for handweavers, from two 
ounces to one pound. There are many 
unique novelty yarns, containing both 
natural and man-made fibers. While 
the company is just beginning distri- 
bution to today’s handweavers, hand- 
weavers of the past as well as knit- 
ters and needleworkers have enjoyed 
using Nomotta yarns. Production of 
these yarns began in 1817. They have 
been widely known and used in Eu- 
rope, especially in Germany. 


“no 





Permalustre, another type of non- 
tarnishing metallic yarn, comes either 
unsupported or supported with nylon, 
Fortisan, or rayon, dyed or natural. 
Manufactured by Metallic Novelty 
Yarns, Inc., these yarns can _ be 
laundered or dry cleaned. They come 
in plain metailics and a variety of 
novelty constructions, including me- 
tallics twisted with shantung, boucles, 
ratine, and guimpe. 





The Key to “SIMPLIFIED” 
HAND WEAVING 





COMPLETE UNIT for Schools, 


Beginning Weavers, Sample Design 


"The Crusader” 


@ LOOM. 16”, four harness jack type; 
1” sectional beam; 8” steel heddles; 
lock hooks; all maple; a perfectly 
engineered table loom. 57.00 


@ SPEED-WARP. Puts warp on a sec- 
tional beam; quick and easy; has 40 
self-winding spools; will use 40 2- 
oz. tubes or 20 8-oz. tubes, or com- 
bination. PRICE 34.00 


(60 & 80 Speed-warp custom 
made on order.) 


@ BOB-O-COUNT. Winds spools and 
bobbins; counts yardage; all elec- 
tric. Level Wind Traveler 29.50 


@ For Weavers who have electric 
winders, our counter unit with the 


LEVEL WIND TRAVELER 16.50 
@ SKEIN REEL— COMPACT 10.00 
@ STICK SHUTTLES 1.00 


COMPLETE UNIT 130.00 


Shipping Wgt. 100 Ibs. 
Consists of “The Crusader’ 16” Loom, 
Speed-Warp, Bob-O-Count, Skein Reel 
and Stick Shuttles. 


WRITE FOR OUR LOOM CATALOG 





LOOMS SHUTTLES 


"Speed-Warp” 
“Bob-O-Count” 


The 
Rt. 3, Box 478 


W.H.WADE LoomShop 


McLaughlin Rd San Jose, California 
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UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 


Plain and Fancy 
Reasonably Priced 
@ From Mill-End Lots of Famous Spinners 


Flash 


COLLECTION OF BABY YARNS 

@ See SWATCH CARD NO. 134—143* show- 
ing a special (one ef soft yarns in natural 
and synthetic fibers, in delicate baby colors, 
ranging from ver fine to extra heavy, for 
beth warp and filling. 

* This card is automatically sent free to regu- 
lar Swatch Card Service subscribers, or can 
be ordered separately for 10¢, or included 
b+ complete set of 16 swatch cards for 
$1.00. 


@ SWATCH CARD SERVICE. Send $1.00 for 
basic set of 16 Swatch Cards showing a wide 
range of yarns and colors, useful tor constant 
reference. This fee and an order entitles regu- 
lar customers to receive additional swatch 
cards of new yarns free of charge, as they 
are issued. 

@ Fibers Ready for Hand-Spinning, by the 
und: Carded-combed natural wool—and 
assorted-mixed colors, Angora Rabbit Hair, 

Flax, Silk, Rayon, Nylon, Orion, Vicara, Dynel; 

and ial Icts of novelty blended fibers 

from famous spinners. 

@ Hand Card Brushes for preparing and 

blending fibers for spinning, and for teaselling 

a nap effect on handwoven fabrics. 


WE MAKE YARN SEARCHES 
PLEASE NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS 


Yarn Arts Guild 


WHITESTONE 57, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Phone: INdependence 1-6656 











SOMETHING NEW! 


EACH leaflet has SIX or more HANDWOVEN 
SWATCHES. You get SIX or more WOVEN 
samples, plus hints, ideas, suggestions, for 
only 50c. Each leaflet costs 50c. 


LEAFLET #1 Sports Jackets @ 72 Fine suits, 
dresses @ #3 Drapes @ #4 Scarves, towels, 
place mats @ #5 Upholstery @ #6 Men’s suits, 
coats @ #7 Waffle, Circular Weaves @ #8 
Linen weaves @ #9 Evening bags, Stoles @e #10 
HOW to make handwoven Ties @ 711 Patio, 
Peasant skirts, stoles @ #12 Bridge Cloths, place 
mots @ #13 HOW to ‘finish’ stoles, mats, scarves 
@ +14 Ladies’ Coats @ #15 Baby biankets, 
coverlets @ #16 Ladies’ bags, purses @ #17 
Beach Togs, +18 Rugs, mats, #19 Lamp 
mats, #20 Mens Scarves, #21. Aprons, #22 
Kitchen, Dinette, Rumpus curtains. Write for 
PRICE LISTS, WEAVING AIDS. 


PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 
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High School Weaving Competition 


Young weavers who won awards 
in the 28th National High School 
Art Exhibition, sponsored by Schol- 
astic Magazines, presented fresh, ori- 
ginal, and _ well-executed designs, 
often on a professional level, accord- 
ing to Else Regensteiner, instructor 
in weaving at the School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, who was one 
of the national judges. Weavers 
ranged in age from 13 to 18 years 
and represented both junior and 
senior high schools. 


Selections were made from work 
shown in regional exhibitions. These 
were sent for final judging to Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, where the national exhibition 
was held in May. There are 38 re- 
gional sponsors and last year 170,000 
entries were submitted in 29 different 
fields of art. Regional competitions 
for the 1956 show are now under 
way and the 30th National Exhibi- 
tion will open at Carnegie Institute 
May 5. 

Twenty awards were given. In 
addition to students whose work is 
illustrated here, winners included: 
Kathy Kyes, 13, Kingswood School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, Mrs. 
Lillian Holm, teacher; Nancy Wiss- 
math, 13, Antonito, Colorado, Junior 
High School, Sister M. Gratia, 
O.S.B.; Annette Blackburn, 16, 
Darleen Page, 17, Franklin High 
School, Portland, Oregon, Mrs. 
Evelyn W. Arnold; Mary T. Gates, 
17, Richard Toth, 17, Los Angeles, 
California, High School, Mrs. Ethel 
F. Wardrop. 


Among award winners in weaving 
competition, National High School 
Art Exhibition. Above. Top row, left 
to right, Rose Soucek, 17, Lincoln 
H.S., Portland, Ore., Mildred Stein- 
metz, teacher; Georgine Dunlop, 18, 
Franklin H.S., Portland, Evelyn W. 
Arnold; Roy Lovelady, 14, Riverside 
Jr. H.S., Fort Worth, Texas, Mary 
Lee Alford; Jo Ann Postma, 18, 
Franklin H.S., Portland, Miss Ar- 
nold. Bottom row, left to right, 
Lydia Moore, 14, Kingswood School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., Mrs. Lillian 
W. Holm; Katherine S. Morrow, 17, 
Central H.S., Red Wing, Minn., 
Robert L. Anderson; Martha Bel- 
lamy, 13, Horace Mann Jr. H.S., 
Tulsa, Okla., T-Olah Little. 


“In weaving it was encouraging to 
see that the work generally showed 
the trend toward contemporary de- 
sign,” Mrs. Regensteiner said, 
“There was less copying of tradi- 
tional patterns. The colors in rejected 
pieces sometimes were very poor. 
Teachers should be encouraged to 
study color and to influence their 
students to experiment with colors 
as well as with textures. I would also 
suggest the use of good magazines 
on related subjects along with Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman in the class- 
room. It was interesting to find that 
many teachers stimulate their stu- 
dents without superimposing their 
ideas on the students’ work. I person- 
ally would like to see more weaving 
done in high schools as a craft, an 
art, and an eventual contribution to 
the field of textile design.” 
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Top row, left to right, Sandra 
Breithaupt, 17, Franklin H.S., Port- 
land, Ore., Evelyn W. Arnold; An- 
gelina Farrugia, 17, Stamford H.S., 
Stamford, Conn., Nellie B. Burow; 
Tommy Gee, 15, Jefferson Davis 
H.S., Houston, Texas, Miss A. 
Smith; LeRoy Bruner, 18, Milby H. 
S., Houston, Texas, Mary E. Heick- 
man. Bottom row, left to right, Nettie 
James, 14, Englewood H.S., Chicago, 
Jil., Mrs. Lucille G. Spann; Lawrence 
Hensarling, Milby H.S., Houston, 
Miss Heickman. 


The excellent quality of the weav- 
ing impressed Nelle F. Peterson, 
another of the national judges. Miss 
Peterson is craft instructor at the 
Art Center and University of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. “It was a genuine 
pleasure to find new materials,” she 
said, “many times native to the re- 
gion, used in place mats, drapery ma- 
terials, and room dividers. The un- 
expected color schemes were indica- 
tive of a fresh approach to an old 
craft. There was texture as well as 
color in the exciting new blinds and 
room dividers, and excellent quality 
in tweed and firmly woven up- 
holstery fabrics. Some weaving en- 
tries were designed to express some- 
thing as intangible as a musical com- 
position (Nancy Wissmath) and 
others had a color scheme matched 
exactly to the tones of gray drift- 
wood. A few pieces in traditional pat- 
tern were entered, but even though 
some of these were skillfully done, 
they were not included in the awards, 
since we considered weaving as 
another art form and looked for the 
same creativeness we expected in a 
painting.” 
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You'll save 50% or aoe 7 using 
our metal legs, frames a po 


and finish yourself . . . 


rts. 
Write for Design Bulletin RS-52 


PHILLIPS FURNITURE CO. 











East Peoria, Iilinois 
Complete 


Jerrace 
Sample 


SJextures Series 


features 


The Yarn Families 
Color & Design 








Weaving Principles 
Library | Color & Design 
of Problems 
Artist Designed 

Projects 


Simplified Weaving Lessens Illustrated with Generous Samples. 
All previous issues available. Full Information on Request. 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





Lily Mills of Shelby, North Caro- 
lina, is the sponsor of the weaving 
competition. Award-winning work is 
on display in the handweaving de- 
partment of the company at Shelby. 


Philadelphia 
Weavers’ Guild 


The Philadelphia Guild of Hand- 
weavers is now Officially sponsored 
by the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum. For the last two years the 
Guild’s annual exhibition has been 
composed of work inspired by mu- 
seum pieces, with the last limited to 
Egyptian motifs. Both exhibitions at- 
tracted widespread attention and 
brought out excellent weaving from a 
large proportion of the membership. 
Guild meetings are held in the mu- 
seum’s large assembly hall. Kenneth 
D. Matthews, Jr., assistant curator 
of the educational department of the 
museum, wrote as follows to Mrs. 
Willard Lord, outgoing president: 
“As I suggested in my most recent 
conversation with you, the University 


lili blumenau 
weaving workshop 


day and evening classes 
in weaving, color & design 


53 east 9 street, n.y.c. al. 4-7363 





Strawberry Hill Studio 
MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman's Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 


BERTA FREY 


158 West 22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Handwoven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 

Summer Address: 
July, August, Woodstock, New York 








Museum would deem it an honor to 
make more permanent and durable 
its association with the Philadelphia 
Guild of Handweavers. This im- 
mediately makes available to the 
Guild all services which the Museum 
could provide.” An article on this in- 
teresting cooperative plan appeared 
in the Summer, 1954, issue of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman. 
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CLIVEDEN YARNS 


Famous for over 45 years. Knitting yarns, 
many suitable for hand weaving. 


All types and colors. 


Economically priced. 


Hooked Rug Yarns 
100% virgin wool—light fast dyes. 


Send for FREE sample card with actual 
Wool and Nylon samples. 


CLIVEDEN YARNS 
Dept. 10 711 Arch St. Phila. 6. Pa. 


Come to Santa Barbara for a vacation. 
Take weaving at 


KARIN'S 


SWEDISH WEAVING STUDIO 


KARIN PEHRSON HAAKONSEN 
216 W. Figueroa St. Telephone 5-8815 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
(Formerly Weaving Instructor at 
University of Alaska) 


SABINA FOLDING LOOM 


22-33 & 44 inch widths 
All Fold to 22" 


Rigid and positive in use 

Strong non-wearing chain tie up 
Adjustable height Rocking Seat Bench 
Electric Winders — Hand Winders 
Tensioner for perfect winding 


Dog-Wood Shuttle “‘no pull or kink’ 
with three wood taper quills $4.50 pp. 


Loom-Anchors set of 4 $2.00 pp. 


Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 
687 Rombach Avenue on Highway No. 3 


BEGINNERS in HANDWEAVING 


You can teach yourself to weave 
with the help of the 


NEW 
Beginners Home Study 


Course 


for 2 and 4 harness looms 
from 


The Shuttle Craft Guild 
Mrs. Harriet Tidball, Dir. 


Kelseyville California 


Also monthly BULLETIN 
and sample service. 


Weaving Classes 


Four to Ten 
Harness Weaves 


Drafting and Color Study 


Kate Van Cleve 
14 Marshal St Brookline 46, Mass. 
Longwood 6-5615 
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California Designed 
(Continued from page 30) 


over the heavy weft. The heavy weft in both rugs was 
composed of about 20 strands of heavy linen threads, 
making them firm and thick. One, in all black and white, 
had a checked effect obtained by reversing the order of 
the warp at short intervals whereas the other, using 
rust for the heavy weft, had large rectangular areas. 

The same alternating sequence of yarns, but similar 
ir size, was used by Lydia Ven Gelder of Fresno for 
natural jute and cotton place mats. A subtle shift in 
color was achieved as the two materials were changed in 
sequence to make large rectangular areas. 

A number of variations of fine wood slat, bamboo 
and reed on grouped warps was shown for several uses. 
One of the most interesting was a handwoven matchstick 
drapery by Dorothea M. Hulse of Los Angeles. By tying 
the reeds at intervals before dyeing them gray, fine lines 
were left undyed to give the reeds a sparkle. They were 
woven on wide bands of mixed warp alternating with 
narrow open areas. Dominantly gray in effect, the warp 
bands had gray, yellow and soft grayed green in chenille 
and silk with a small amount of very fine gold metallic 
and occasional accents of emerald green and orange. 

There were a number of handwoven sheer casements, 
mainly in naturals, with a few in colors. Teofil Komola 
of Long Beach showed three casements in leno, two in 
plaid and one striped. The pattern effect was achieved 
by variation in the sley. Warp for all three was fine 
natural cotton boucle with weft of wool loop for two 
and mohair loop in the third. 

Maxwell Hawker showed a casement with very fine 
natural cotton warp sleyed in two groups of five threads 
alternating with one of eight threads at quarter inch in- 
tervals. The groups of five threads were woven as one 
while the group of eight threads was woven as one for 
two inches and then tied down with each thread woven 
separately for two inches, this method produced an inter- 
esting all-over pattern effect. Weft was heavy yarn spun 
of natural rayon and jute. 

Martha Pollack of Los Angeles showed a heavy up- 
holstery fabric using white wool roving combined with 
cotton, rayon and jute with a small amount of gold 
metallic. Cotton and rayon was in green, brown and 
white and the all-over effect, in twill weave, was a biege. 

Dorothy Liebes had some of her wood-slat blind de- 
signs manufactured by Columbia Mills and some of her 
drapery fabrics in vivid colors, woven by Goodall, Inc. 
only at the deYoung Museum. Maria Kipp and Louis 
Gross had fabrics only at Long Beach. Most pieces were 
at the two exhibitions. 


The exhibition, which had a tremendous response 


Opposite page. Reading down. Drapery fabric, gray 
cotton and linen, metallic, by Maria Kipp. 

Violet, vermillion and orange plaid cotton drapery, 
using Swiss dyes and woven 55 inches wide by Polly 
Rodriguez of Mexice. This is one of Bruce Rogers 
Cambaya fabrics which was styled by Harry Lawenda 
of Kneedler-Fauchere who are the representatives in the 
United States for Cambaya fabrics. 


Cotton drapery in red, orange, and purple by Louis 
Gross. 
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RIGBY 


Ci loth Stripping 
MACHINES 


Many fine woven fabrics are made from materials 
cut on our cloth stripping machines. 


"RIGBY" cutting machines are made in seven models 


from single strip hand operated cutters to 42 strip motor 
driven units. 





For additional information write: 


HOWARD A. BURDWOOD, INC. 


120 Thadeus Street South Portland, Maine 











ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 
THE MARKRAFTERS 


SIMSBURY Box 4-A CONNECTICUT 





MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


3,100 mile, 13 day tours to fabulous arts & craft centers 
in private pullman ¢ escorted by T. H. Hewitt ¢ 
$199 all-inclusive price includes all transportation, 
first class hotels, side trips, guides, most meals, craft 
demonstrations in remote Indian Villages, museum fees, 
tips @ stopovers up to 6 months © your traveling com- 
panions are fellow artist-craftsmen 

e June 3 special painting workshop to Oaxaca, Mitla, 

with E. M. Schiwetz, guest instructor 

e July 1 to Oaxaca, Mexico City, Toluca, Taxco 
July 29 to Guadalajara, Lake Patzcuaro, Mexico City 
August 19 to Oaxaca, Puebla, Mexico City, Taxco 
Co-escort: Dorothea Hulse, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Reservations limited @ Special discounts to groups 


TURISMO DE LAS ARTES POPULARES 
2413 DRISCOLL STREET © HOUSTON 19, TEXAS 





LOOMCREST HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform, Accurately cut strips of 4%” hardwood, stained Driftwood, Red- 
wood, Sandalwood (walnut), Myrtlewood (Natural), and Ebony for weav- 
ing unusual and smart looking place mats, lamp shades, screens, etc. 


Send for sample card today. 


WOODCREST, 


Box 675, Bellevue, Washington 





from the public both in Long Beach and San Francisco, 
was sponsored by the two museums, where it was shown, 
under a grant from the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors. Entries were juried by: John Entenza, 
editor of Arts and Architecture Magazine; Greta Gross- 
man, designer; Harry Jackson, president of Jackson 
Stores; Harry Lawenda, designer; Elisabeth Moses, 
curator of decorative arts, deYoung Museum; Richard 
Petterson, ceramist ; and Mr. Heavenrich. Dr. Moses was 
in charge of the deYoung exhibit which was designed by 
Campbell and Wong, architects, of San Francisco and 
Mr. Heavenrich, director of California Designed, was in 
charge of the Long Beach show designed by Killings- 
worth, Brady and Smith, Long Beach architects. 
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Square Dance 
Skirts 


by EUNICE KAISER 


If you want a square dance or 
squaw skirt in keeping with the trend 
of the times, yet entirely original and 
different, here it is. These warp pat- 
tern skirts were so exciting on the 
loom, we could hardly wait to get 
them off. They were equally exciting 
inade up and were well received at the 
Colorado State Fair. 

Since these skirts are made in tiers, 
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Threading draft. Above. Skirt No. 1, 
as follows: 1\—light blue 20/2 cotton, 
No. 5 perle cotton for 2—pimento 
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red, 3—wine, 4—yellow, 5—medium 
red, 6—purple, 7—dark blue, 8— 


























medium blue, 9—orange. 


Warp pattern square dance skirts, 
described in text. Left, No. 2, brown 
background. Right, No. 1, light blue 
background. 


the ratio of which is two times the 
first tier for the second and three 
times the first for the third, or two, 
four and six yards, respectively, a 
strip six yards long and 32 inches 
wide was woven and divided as shown 
in the diagram. Each tier is gathered 
at the top and sewed on to the row 
above, a side seam, zipper and belt 
complete the skirt. Any Summer and 
Winter profile draft may be used for 
the borders. In converting the profile 
to the long draft form, the unit con- 
sists of one background thread on 
the first harness, one on the second, 
and one contrasting thread on the pat- 
tern harness: a 3-thread unit rather 
than four threads as in Summer and 
Winter. 

The sleying in a 15-dent reed is 
one pattern thread and two _ back- 
ground threads in each dent for the 
width of the pattern and two threads 
per dent in other areas. The tie-up 
is the same as Summer and Winter; 
however, the treadling is different and 
only one shuttle is used in weaving. 
This is the factor that makes the 
skirts so easy to weave and saves so 
much time. 

We used 20/2 natural cotton and 
either No. 5 Pearl cotton or 10/3 
soft twist from Lily Mills for the pat- 
tern warp. The pattern warp was 
left on the spools on the spool rack 
since we had no second warp beam 
cn our loom. Also, it is important to 
allow for additional take-up in the 


Below, Skirt No. 2. 1\—dark brown 
20/2 cotton, No. 5 perle cotton for 
2—white, 3—dark brown, 4—tan. 
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THE SHUTTLE SERVICE 


23rd year 
Not only a magazine but a 
CONSULTATION SERVICE 
Free to members 
Sample and Helpful Hints, 25¢ 
Creative Crafts, E. Berlin, Pa. 
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REDDIGRAPHS 
START YOUR COLLECTION NOW! 


Swatch 
Series 2-5 $10.00 ea 


. Series 6 00 
mn 5 Issues $6.50 — 1 Issue $1.50 


Miss Winogene B. Reddin 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 4, Mass 
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Drafts for borders of skirts. 
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Diagram for cutting material for square dance skirts. 


pattern warp, about one-half yard 
for a six-yard length of material. All 
pattern warp threads were caught in 
2 chain stitch about two feet below 
the slabstock. A wire loop was in- 
serted into this loop and weighed on 
the opposite end with pipe fittings. 
This weight was moved down the 
warp as the weaving progressed. On 
another warping we used a horizontal 
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warping beam to hold the pattern 
warp, in lieu of a second warp beam. 
This was braked by Mrs. Atwater’s 
system of hanging jugs partially filled 
with water to weight the beam into 
a steady position. 


Mrs. Kaiser lives in Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, and is active in the Rocky 
Mountain Weavers’ Guild. 


bretton tweed yarn 


wool/mohair blend 
4500 yards per pound 


orlon /linen yarn 


\8-lea e@ 5400 yards per pound 


30/2 mercerized cotton yarns 


vat dyed e fast colors 


distributors of 
metlon 


non-tarnishing metallic yarn 
15 colors 


please enclose 35c for samples 


agents for macomber looms 


JOSEPH D. ACTON 


26 Lake Ave., Swedesboro, N.J. 





PENT 
YARNS 


“A JOY TO WEAVE” 


FRENCH SPUN WORSTED 
HAND WEAVING YARNS 
TOP QUALITY 100% VIRGIN WOOL 
More than 75 colors 
Send for Free Samples 


PENT YARNS 


POST OFFICE BOX 1143 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 








AD-A-HARNESS 
wt LOOMS + 


4 to 16 harnesses—24” to 56” widths 
Jack Type — Rising Shed 
No Ropes or Cords 
Stainless Steel Tie-up 
Always in adjustment 
SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 
also 


16” and 20” portable looms 


“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 
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New Hampshire 
Guild 


Illustrated here are some of the 
prize-winning textiles by members of 
the New Hampshire Weavers Guild 
which were shown at the Spring 
meeting held at the Robert Heartz 
Barn, Epping, New Hampshire, in 
May. Miss Myra Davis, well-known 
Boston weaver, judged the show and 
also was the speaker for the occasion. 
She exhibited a wide variety of sam- 
ples of her work and spoke on Scan- 
dinavian weaving. 

Other prize winners (work not il- 
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lustrated) included: Mrs. Rosamond Above. Fabrics by Mrs. Bowen. 
Stickney, second for draperies, rugs, J.inen draperies, first award in that 
and upholstery, for a drapery com- group. Warp stripes of 10/2 and 5 2 
bining cotton, jute, rayon and vis- tow linen and 1% lea rug linen. Sett 
cose; Dr. Harriet Morrison, second 1 to the dent in 8-dent reed. Six 
colors, beige, brick red, dull blue, 
Above. Detail of table mat, pure green, olive, and gold in repeats. 
linen, natural, copper and light green Weft, 7/1 gray slub linen. 
with copper metallic woven in block Below. Upholstery, bound weaving. 
design. Second award, Mrs. Mc- Third award. Linen warp, wool and 
Kenzie. Below. Linen runner in mohair 2-ply weft in gray, light blue, 
Dukagang, natural linen with design dark blue. and chartreuse. 
in yellows, rust, and brown. Third 
award household linens. for a wool stole and Mrs. Miriam 
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MINNESOTA LOOM 


Two Looms in One 





Multi-use four-harness table loom 
20" weaving width—rising shed. Easily 
converted to foot-power. 


One set, with weaving on it, is re- 
movable and another set put on the 
loom frame. A set includes warp and 
cloth beams, heddle frames and reed. 
Also a lifter, for removing the parts and 
hooks for hanging these on a wall or 
under a shelf, are provided for each set. 


Two sets are furnished with each loom. 
More are available. 


HILMA BERGLUND 
1171 No. Snelling Avenue 
St. Paul 13, Minnesota 





MAYPOLE HAND WEAVING YARNS 


100% Virgin Wool Worsted 
For Complete color selection send 10¢ to 
OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portiand, Oregon 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 





All your hand weaving needs, the most and 
best you can buy, are met by those who 
advertise on these pages. Give these adver- 
tisers your support and patronage. 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





Margeson, third for a stole of wool, 
green metallic, and rayon wound with 
gold in both warp and weft, in cloth- 
ing and accessories class. 

Weavers from all over New 
Hampshire and many other states at- 
tended the Weavers’ Seminar, spon- 
sored by the Guild, held in connec- 
tion with the Craftsman’s Fair of the 
League of New Hampshire Arts and 
Crafts at Gilford in August. Dorothy 
Liebes ot New York was the speaker. 
She illustrated her talk with a large 
collection of weaving from the Dor- 
othy Liebes Studio. Mrs. Helen G. 
Laighton was president of the Guild 
last year. 





Handbag, first prize accessories, Mrs. 
Young. Warp, 10/2 mercerized gray 
cotton and white rayon. Weft, char- 
coal Orlon and white novelty rayon. 
Place inat, first prize linens. 
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Members of the New Hampshire Weavers Guild displaying prize winning 
work at the annual spring show. Left to right, Dr. Harriet B. Morrison, 
Derry; Mrs. Miriam Margeson, Portsmouth; Mrs. Rosamond Stickney, 
Charlestown; Mrs. Katherine Bowen, Hanover; Mrs. Betty McKenzie, Nor- 
wich, Vt.; Mrs. Dorothy Young, Keene. 
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WEAVE MATERIAL 
FOR YOUR OWN HANDBAG 


AND MAKE IT EASILY WITH 
FACILE SPRING FASTENER 





To make the above handbag, you need 
only ¥2 yard each of 18” outside material, 
lining and interlining, and the FRAME-N- 
ALL, a complete instruction kit, which 
includes: 

Cut-out pattern for handbag; simple 

illustrated cutting and sewing chart; 

9” vanity frame; double-sided tape. 


Ne aiiggge tos 28S Oh oe he bg 
| JOHN G. TREACY CO. 

250 East 43rd Street, New York 17 
| want the FRAME-N-ALL for $1.50 ppd. 
| NAME | 
ADDRESS 
| city STATE phe 
! cash [ check [] money order [] 





SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 
Special discounts on quantity orders of 
split bamboo & wooden slats—1/4”" & 1/2”; 
also 1/16” & 1/8” round reeds. Palm Leaf 
Braids. Write for sizes required, samples, 
prices. 

KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. D, 80 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 





SILK — SILK — SILK 


7/2 Spun Douppioni Silkk Warp 
5800 yards per \[b. (cones) 
natural only. Price $4.00 per pound. 


Robin & Russ Handweavers 


632 Santa Barbara Street 
Santa Barbora, California 





Art EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


a eee by ‘te Members 


Subscription to Non-Members 
is $2.00 Per Year 








the national ART EDUGATION association 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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Northwest 
Arkansas 


Guild 
b 
BLANCHE B. ELLIOTT 


Well, maybe “there’s gold in them 
thar hills.” One group of prospectors 
have found that of the many delight- 
ful handicrafts practiced in our be- 
loved hills, none offers a more excel- 
lent use of leisure time, a greater ap- 
preciation of real American culture, 
or a more practical contribution of 
individual charm and distinction to 
our homes than the weaving craft. 

Northwest Arkansas is in the 
Ozark mountains, and, like the Ap- 
palachians highlands, retained many 
of the age-old customs and cultural 
arts. The weaving craft was never 
lost, only dormant. 

It took strangers coming into our 
midst, to furnish the impetus for the 
organization of the Northwest Ark- 
ansas Handweavers Guild. Jane and 
Jan Jansen moved from Sault Sainte 
Marie, Michigan, to West Fork, 
Arkansas, in 1946 and set up a weav- 
ing studio. In April of 1949 the Jan- 
sens invited a number of known 
weavers in this section to meet at 
their home for discussion on the or- 
ganization of a weaver’s guild. This 
group continued to meet each month 
while perfecting the organization. At 
the August meeting in 1949 the first 
officers were elected with Robert E. 
Barnes of Greenland, as president. 

Since birth, this well nurtured guild 
infant has steadily grown. Now six 
and one-half years old, one sees a 
strong healthy youngster, alert and 
eager to go, adventuring farther into 
the weaving field. 

The Guild has had regular monthly 
meetings with planned programs and 
demonstrations on weaving tech- 
niques. Educational tours have been 
made to neighboring states to observe 
weaving by other groups such as the 
Cherokee Indian weavers at Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma, and the School of 
the Ozarks at Point Lookout, Mis- 
souri. A cotton mill was visited at 
Morrillton, Arkansas. Exhibits ex- 
changed with a number of Guilds 
have been a source of inspiration and 
help in developing a creative back- 
ground. 
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A guild library was started in 1953 
with three books on the weaving 
craft. The librarian is authorized to 
purchase three weaving books each 
year to add to the library. In addition, 
the Guild is a subscriber to current 
periodicals and has a complete file of 
Handweaver & Craftsman. Each guild 
member has free use of the library. 


Members belonging to the N. A. 
H. G. have varied experiences in 
weaving. A few have studied under 
teachers with national reputations in 
the weaving craft, others are ama- 
teurs, but all feel the need of further 
instruction and study. 

The Guild sponsors two major pro- 
jects, the spring weaving school and 
the autumn Ozark Art and Craft 
Fair. Both events are held at War 
Eagle, a small village with a dra- 


matic background of history and 
legends. 
The first settler in War Eagle 


built a house, a sturdy one, of huge 
logs which is now the home of Mrs. 
Lester Elliott, president of the N, A. 
H. G. It was built in 1832, from big 
logs hewn by hand—the hand of 
slave labor—from the tall pines of 
the virgin forest. A loom room was 
part of the original floor plan of this 
historic log house. Because War 
Eagle is centrally located to the 
major towns of Northwest Arkansas, 
the president’s home on War Eagle 
Mills Farm is used for most of the 
guild’s activities. 

The first weaving school was held 
here in 1954 and used the talent 
found within its own ranks as 
teachers. Mr. and Mrs. Fred A. 
Pennington, founding members of the 
Des Moines, Iowa weavers guild, 
were instructors for the 1955 spring 
weaving school. They were untiring 
in their efforts and patient beyond 
measure in sharing with the Arkansas 
weavers their abundant knowledge 
of weaving. A weaving exhibit open 
to the public is a feature on the weav- 
ing school’s program and is held as 
open house on the last afternoon. 
This year’s exhibit was enriched by 
the lovely linens from the Penning- 
ton’s own looms. They also placed on 
display their private collection of 
woven pieces from foreign lands in- 
cluding those acquired in their travels 
and gifts from their one-world circle 
of friends, many of whom they. know 
only through an exchange of friendly 
letters. 

Flushed with such gratifying suc- 








WOOLEN YARN 
Made of Virgin Wool for 


HAND WEAVERS 
3600 Yards to Pound 
Good Suiting Weight 
20 Heather Mixtures 

Free Color Card 


HANDWEAVING YARN CO. 
P.O. Box 7145H Elkins Park, Pa. 











PATENTED 
FOLDING LOOMS 


4 to 16 harness 


Also rigid floor looms 
and table looms 


Warping reels — warping frames 
String heddles — shuttles 
Benches — reeds — swifts 

raddles, etc. 


BERGMAN LOOMS 


R. 1, Box 185 Poulsbo, Wash. 





cess of the first spring weaving 
school, the Guild went to work on 
plans for an Ozark Arts and Craft 
Fair to be held at the tiny village of 
War Eagle. 

The time was set for late October 
when the Ozark hills are clothed in 
the warm tones of autumn foliage. 
Many visitors come into the hills at 
this time to see the “Flaming Fall 
Revue.” Those who took the scenic 
roads leading into War Eagle found 
a rewarding surprise in the arrange- 
ment of this first Arts and Craft Fair 
which was open to all artists and 
craftsmen of this region. Because 
War Eagle is a village of less than 
25 inhabitants, no large public build- 
ings were available. The exhibits 
were set up in private homes, sum- 
ner cottages, and the unused space in 
one of the two village stores. 

War Eagle river flows over an 
old mill dam, under a steel arched 
bridge and through the heart of the 
village. This “Currier and Ives” set- 
ting, framed by the pine covered hills, 
affords a perfect background for the 
staging of this fair. 

The Ozark Council of Artists and 
Craftsmen was invited by the North- 
west Arkansas Handweavers Guild to 
co-sponsor this event. 
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Arkansas 
Clothesline Fair 


Tuttle's Depot at Springdale, 
Arkansas, was the setting of much 
activity on September 3, 4, and 5, 
when the Council of Ozark Crafts- 
men of Northwest Arkansas held its 
third annual fair. Tables, easels and 
clotheslines were placed under the 
spreading maple trees to display the 
work of the artists. There are 44 
participating members of the Council 
at this time. 

Many retired persons are moving 
to the Ozarks and the local artists 
felt a need to unite in a effort to 
raise standards of craftsmanship and 
to promote sales of better products. 
The council meets once a month in 
different towns in Northwest Arkan- 
sas. At each meeting there are demon- 
strations of crafts. Much help is given 
by the art departments of John Brown 
University of Siloam Springs and the 
University of Arkansas at Fayettville. 
A craft center has been given the 
group and plans are under way for 
developing a craft school. 

At this fair the following crafts 
were displayed : photography, leather, 
silver, woodcarving, china painting, 
copper enamel, quilts and braided 
rugs, sculpture, water colors and oils, 
cartooning, ceramics, and of course, 
weaving. In ceramics, one artist used 
natural forms, such as odd shaped 
stones and small tree trunks, to make 
molds for bowls and lamp bases. 

Several weavers had their wares 
hung on the clotheslines. Among 
them was Robert Barnes of Green- 
land who displayed something like 
30 different techniques in weaving as 
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Part of Robert Barnes’ exhibit at 
Clothesline Fair. 


well as lovely Ozark views in water 
colors. He has been teaching an ex- 
tension course in weaving for the 
University of Arkansas. 

Mrs. Howard Williams of Pine 
Knot Ranch, at Kansas, Oklahoma 
(just over the Arkansas line) is 
president of the council and displayed 
some of her weaving. She specializes 
in ranch brands and coats of arms in 
laid-in weaving. Her table cloths are 
most interesting. 

The Council plans to have another 
fair next year and during the winter 
at their regular monthly meetings 
they will have more exhibits from 
the American Council of Arts and 
Crafts.—Elsie H. Gubser 





Suggestions 

(Continued from page 29) 

will be reserved for a special pro- 
gram, perhaps a speaker at a tea or 
luncheon. Then there are five meet- 
ings left for real study—and guilds 
should be organized for study. 
Thirty members and five meetings 
will mean that six members will be 
assigned to be responsible for each 
meeting. Each one of the six must 
contribute something or lose her 
status as a member in good standing. 
Each one need not say much, in fact 
she should not talk for more than 
five minutes for no one should mo- 
nopolize the program andtime must 
be left for discussion and questions. 
Two years of this sort of a program 
and everyone will agree with the de- 
lightful little old lady who at 79 was 
learning to weave, when she said: 
“Well!! what I have learned today 
has been most voloominous and il- 





CAREFULLY SELECTED 
NATURAL AND DYED YARNS 


including metalics, nylon, wool, cello- 
phane and many others. Now available in 
natural and sunfast colors only. At present 
we are sold out on washfast colors. 


SPECIAL PRICES 


$10.00 for 25 Ibs. 
$30.00 for 100 Ibs. 


MOD-WEAVE, 


P.O. Box 305 
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WRITE BOX #2 FOR BOOKLET 
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NYLON STRIPS 


and any other type 
of cloth Strips 


FOR WEAVERS 


Send for Price List and Free Samples 


Ralph S. Stichler & Son 


230 Wood St. Dept. HW-40 Reading, Pa. 








Now there are more fine 
BUTTERWORTH YARNS 
FOR HANDWEAVING 


then ever before. 


Ideal for weaving 


luncheon sets scarfs 
bridge sets belts 
breakfast tray mats handbags 
guest towels casements 
table runners drapes 


and a hundred other useful items 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 
2222 East Susquehanna Avenue 
Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 
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HOMESPUN 


Imported Norwegian and Swedish Yarns 


Popular for many items 
from Coverlets to Suits 
Many color selections. 


PRICE $5.25/lIb. postpaid 
Many varieties Swedish Shuttles 
from $1.25 up 
Swedish Steel scissors 8-in. $2.50 
Send 10¢ for Sample Cards 


THE CRAFT SHOP 
1310 MAIN VANCOUVER, WASH. 
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10 issues a year, to teach, guide and arouse your 
interest. You’re tuned in on weaving with every 
copy. 


$4.50 per year; sample copy 50¢ 


Mrs. E. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
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Let HAMMETT?’S free 
LOOM CATALOG 
be your guide! 


Brings you up to date 
on the latest in fine 
weaving equipment and 
materials. 

Our Catalog illustrates, 
describes and prices 
foot-treadle and _ table- 
model looms, with all 


loom parts and acces- 
sories. 


Materials _ for 
weaving. Books - 
structions also listed. 


Write Today for 
Your Free Copy! 


a L. HAMMETT CO. 
mggiiors since 1863 
268 Main 


Cambridge, 
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m ACCESSORIES aw 


PENOBSCOT HAND LOOM CO. 
CAMDEN, MAINE 
FREE FOLDER 
“Everyone wants THE BEST” 


BERNAT WEAVING YARNS 
FABRI & WEAVING AFGHAN 


Sample card on request 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
Box 405H Gloversville, N. Y. 
THE 


cross-country CRAFTSMAN 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 


1 year $2.50. Single copies 25¢. 
P.O. Box 1237 Fayetteville, Ark. 
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loominating.” 

To be really successful, a meeting 
must have something of interest to 
show. A program of all words is 
deadly. No matter what the topic, 


there must be an exhibition of some- 
thing. 


A very successful program had for 
the year’s general topic: clothing. 
Clothing is the first requirement for 
civilized living and we all weave 
some sort of clothing material sooner 
or later. The monthly meetings were 
divided to specialize on a different 
topic each month as follows: 1, chil- 
dren’s wear; 2, men’s wear; 3, wo- 
men’s coat materials; 4, women’s suit 
materials; 5, dress fabrics and 6, ac- 
cessories. A chairman was assigned 
to each group and the members were 
given their choice of subject so far 
as possible. It was the chairman’s 
duty to see that her group did not 
forget their assignments and _ that 
they brought them in_ properly 
marked at the proper time. The 
chairman put up the exhibition and 
each weaver, in turn, told of some 
of the problems that she had met in 
the weaving of her piece or pieces 
and how she had solved them. If 
there were questions she answered 
them. There were occasional discus- 
sions over possible variations of color 
or yarn. Every meeting was interest- 
ing and profitable to everyone. 


The choice of topics is unbeliev- 
ably varied. Household fabrics could 
be divided as follows: 1, rugs; 2, 
drapery; 3, upholstery ; 4, wall hang- 
ings or accent pieces; 5, table set- 
tings and 6, linens other than table 
linens. Or perhaps it could be divided 
according to the rooms of the house 
—living room, bed room, kitchen, 
porch and others. These discussions 
are basic and every weaver will be 
able to fit herself into at least two 
of them. Each exhibition will have 
unity of subject matter but infinite 
variety in individual pieces shown. 


Why not have as a year’s topic 
weaving from other countries. 
Weavers often travel and breathes 
there a weaver with soul so dead that 
she does not come home with 
samples? Or if there are not many 
travellers among the weavers (many 
keep themselves poor buying yarns 
instead of tickets) they at least have 
friends who have brought back sou- 
venirs. A Scandinavian collection 
would probably provide material 





enough for three or four meetings. 
Guatemalan fabrics are showing the 
deterioration that always sets in when 
there is heavy tourist trade, but even 
so, they are exciting. American In- 
dians have a surprising variety of 
types of weave and patterns if we 
hunt them out. Japanese weavers are 
doing fabulous things today with a 
combination of dyeing and weaving. 
Fabrics from other countries, as well 
as being entertaining, can supply 
much inspiration for our own weav- 
ing. 

A year’s study of fibers would be 
most helpful. There is much to know 
about each one. How does it grow? 
How is it produced? How is it pro- 
cessed? Where does it come from? 
What properties make it suitable for 
what fabrics and why? What is the 
difference between woolen and 
worsted; when do we use which for 
what most successfully? With new 
man-made fibres coming on _ the 
market each year, there is almost a 
year of study in that field alone. 
Which ones are suitable for hand- 
weavers and which ones are not? And 
why aren’t they suitable? Silk is a 
much misunderstood fiber—some- 
how, every silk yarn used by hand- 
weavers is just automatically called 
raw silk. What, really, is raw silk 
and what are the types of silk that 
actually are most often used? 

There are many who deplore the 
lack of standard names or expres- 
sions among handweavers. If we all 
used the same word in the exact same 
way, life might be more simple, but 
certainly not so interesting. Why not 
study words and expressions? There 
never would be an end to that? Isa 
4-harness loom really a 4-harness 
loom or is it a 4-shaft or a 4-leaf 
loom? How many terms can we find 
that, though there is a difference in 
meaning when we split hairs over 
definitions, really by common usage 
mean the same thing? How does the 
handweaver’s vocabulary differ from 
that used in mills? What are the in- 
teresting beginnings and histories of 
some of our words? A study of 
words and terms can lead to endless 
discussion. 

Then there are all the various tech- 
niques of weaving. The finger tech- 
niques alone can keep several guilds 
busy for several years. There are the 
many kinds of tapestry weaving and 
their derivatives such as_laid-in, 
picked up, etc that will appeal to 
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many. There are dozens of lace 
weaves and rug weaves. In addition 
to making rugs in Soumak or with 
Ghiordes knots, these techniques can 
be most effective when used for 
drapery, upholstery, and dress mater- 
ials. 

Harness techniques are a great un- 
explored field. For too long we have 
used them in the same old ways. 
Twill is proof of this. For the past 
several years it has been the fashion 
to use plain 1-2-3-4 twill threading 
for everything and to depend on 
novelty yarns for design. Other 
twill drafts are just as rich fields 
for exploration and the so-called pat- 
tern weaves are even richer fields. 

All weavers like to collect samples. 
A guild program is a wonderful way 
to accomplish this. Each member can 
make one piece of fabric to be cut 
into small pieces and exchanged. The 
program of this kind that has been of 
tremendous value to me _ personally 
was one that the New York guild did 
a few years ago. One of the most 
frequent questions that faces any 
weaver is: how shall I sley this yarn 
for this project? Forty members of 
the Guild participated in the project 
so there were 40 samples for each. 
The more or standard yarns 
were used and were woven in differ- 
ent densities. The hackneyed old 
20/2 cotton warp was woven at 24, 
30, 32, 36 and 40 per inch. Each 
sample showed tabby and plain twill. 
It is amazing the difference that only 
two threads per inch will make and 
how differently twill will weave from 
the way tabby weaves given the same 
yarn on the same sley. Only a few 
novelty yarns were used for there is 
nothing standard about them, and the 
variety is much too great, but a 
novelty can be compared with a 
standard yarn that seems most nearly 
to match it in grist. 

In the ends-per-inch project, the 
samples exchanged were three by five 
inches. A piece of fabric 18 inches 
wide and about a yard and a half 
long cuts easily into 40 samples. A 
yard and a half of weaving is a small 
price to pay for such a valuable col- 
lection of reference material. In this 
project, the guild bought alk the yarns 
and the total cost was divided equal- 
ly among the participating members. 
In that way, those who wove with 
the expensive linens were not penal- 
ized and those weaving with the 
more inexpensive cottons helped car- 
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LOOMS 


HAYDENVILLE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


4 harness 36” 


Manufacturers of the 


PURRINGTON FOLDING LOOM 
NEW SPRING JACK ACTION ASSURES 


¢ Light and untiring treadling 
¢ Bronson and lace weaves with perfect shed 
¢ No castle ropes to stretch or adjust 


General Agents 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 
129 South St., Dept. A2, Boston 11, Massachusetts 
Openings For Additional Field Representatives Available 





ry the cost. 

The biggest problem in planning 
a guild program is the problem of 
pleasing every one. And here is the 
answer to that one: it can’t be done. 
No program is going to be equally in- 
teresting to all and perhaps it is 
cynical to say that there is no pro- 
gram that will please some. But there 
is variety enough in the programs 
over a few years that most weavers 
will find something of vital interest 
somewhere and, in order not to miss 
this treasure, will be eager to take 
part in any program. 


New Museum 
(Continued from page 27) 


Agency in Germany for the last three 
years. Dominique Mailliard will be 
curator, and Charles Burwell will be 
business administrator. 

“Tt is the aim of the new Museum 
of Contemporary Crafts to further 
the creative efforts of individual 
craftsmen and to give them their 
proper dignity and place in the world 
of arts,” said Mr. Schaefer. “From 
our point of view there is no virtue 
or value in the hand process itself or 
by itself. It is the creative element in 


WEAVING SERVICE 


IMPORTED wools for HANDWEAVERS 


SCOTLAND. Cheviot, Harris yarns. 
ENGLAND. 'nubby’ tweeds, Botany. 
IRELAND. linen threads, warp & weft. 
FRANCE. lovely fast-colored linens. 
Cottons-boucles-metallic yarns 
LOOMS and loom equipment. 


SEND 35¢ in COIN and GET FIVE price lists. 
All have ACTUAL THREADS attached. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 
SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 


SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canada 





the end result which is decisive.” 

Mrs. Webb also announced the ap- 
pointment of David Campbell as Di- 
rector of the American Craftsmen’s 
Educational Council, which is the 
only national organization serving the 
craftsmen of the United States. Mr. 
Campbell has a wide knowledge of 
craftsmen and their problems through 
his many years of work as director of 
the League of New Hampshire Arts 
& Crafts. His responsibilities will lie 
in furthering the expanding national 
program of the American Craftsmen’s 
Educational Council. 
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Above. Double leno. Below. Fancy 
leno. Cannot be mate with sie?! 
heddles. 


Leno 

(Continued from page 25) 
connected on the top and _ bottom 
stave by special knots and harnesses 
made from such heddles were usually 
known as “knitted harnesses”. 

I learned weaving on a loom with 
overhead beater, 2-box fly shuttle 
and such a harness about 26 years 
ago. For leno on such a loom we used 
two beams; one well-weighted down 
with weights and a rather even 
amount of “give” for the standard 
and one with elastic weighting by 
controlled spring and much less ten- 
sion but good recovery of tension for 
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the doup. Later when steel leno hed- 
dles became available we learned to 
run doup and standard on the same 
beam, provided that both were the 
same yarn size..We also learned to 
run novelty yarns in tabby alternately 
with the lenos feeding them almost 
without tension. We learned to use 
novelty yarns, metallics and chenilles 
as standards and fine straight yarns 
as doups. We learned how different 
spacing in the reed alone can give 
exciting new fabrics and novel ef- 
fects. We learned the use of ribbons 
and feathers, chenille and loop yarns 
and of contrasting fine and coarse 
yarns, smooth and rough textures. 
An infinite variety of fabrics was de- 
veloped on a simple straight 4- 
harness doup harness. 

And than we progressed to more 
complicated harness and fabric con- 


Top, left to right. Examples of two 
string half heddles. Typical Draft of 
simple leno weave. Another type of 
string leno harness. 

Center—straight shed. Bottom 
twisting shed. 


struction. These were done mostly 
in mercerized cottons. The effects 
were achieved by a combination of 
single and group leno only. I must 
confess that though I wove several 
of these fabrics I have never set up 
one of these complicated harnesses 
myself and today more than 20 years 
later I remember very little about the 
details of such harness. There is to 
the best of my knowledge very little 
literature in existence on this subject. 
Two of the few books giving details 
on leno harness and weaves are: 
Bindunglehre fuer die gesammte 
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Schaftweberi by B. Suchy, Jos. Vrla 
at Prostejov, Czechoslovakia, pub- 
lishers, and Textilekunde by A. Jau- 
mann, Heinrich Killinger, Nordhau- 
sen am Harz. 

I include here some diagrams and 
reproductions of fabric-samples but 
have intentionally omitted tying up 
and pedaling instructions. In leno 
more than in anything else these are 
subject to the skill of the weaver 
and type of the loom. 

A few years ago a special type of 
leno was developed that is used to 
weave tapestry-like fabrics. The 
principle (this is a patented method) 
is that to each standard are drawn in 
three or four independently working 
doup ends. The standard warp is a 
medium size cotton under very heavy 
tension. The doup warp has prac- 
tically no tension at all. The weft is 
kept very tight and is usually a coarse 
cheap thread. The face is formed 
entirely by the doup warp and at 
every pick only one doup binds with 
each standard. The weft is beaten up 
so hard that the doup ends look al- 
most like weft threads. As I said 
before there are several doups to 
each standard but only one at a time 
combining with it. The remaining 
doups are usually weaving in a weft 
satin on the underside of the fabric. 
This construction is so complicated 
that it is woven almost exclusively 
on jacquards. The doup warp is nor- 
mally not beamed but taken from a 
creel of individual spools. To my 
knowledge fabrics under this patent 
are being produced only in Great 
sritain. Most of the complicated 
lenos I have seen came from Belgium 
where before the war some Textile 
firms specialized in “figured leno” 
veaves from ecru mercerized cotton 
for curtain and similar fabrics. 

One could fill a book on leno and 
not be able to exhaust the subject. 
These notes are intended only to 
make some additional suggestions to 
handweavers and show that even 
with a “mass production type of 
harness” beautiful and unusual ef- 
fects can be achieved. 

Steel heddles such as are used in 
power production of leno weaves are 
now available to handweavers but 
considerably more expensive 
than string heddles. Probably most 
handweavers will prefer to make 
their own. 


are 


Mr. Hausner is well-known to read- 
ers of this magazine. 
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WEAVERS 


@ Send us your name and complete address to receive our special 
offerings of yarns of many descriptions 


@ We are prepared to fill your specific and immediate needs 


®@ Ask us for samples and prices 


@ Interesting lots always available at attractive prices 


Textile Products, Incorporated 


DEPARTMENT “A” BOX 552 


BELMONT NORTH CAROLINA 





New Tapestries on Exhibition 


Stauffer 
(Continued from page 14) 


could have marked his coverlets with 
the year, the name of the person for 
whom it was woven, the place, and 
his own name, in addition to weaving 
more complicated designs. Instead he 
increased his weaving of fabrics, car- 
pets, and tablecloths. The last weav- 
ing entry in the book, dated 1832, 
states “I wofe 21 yards of tablelinnen 
(charge) $5.37.” 

There were many more fruitful 
years for Peter Stauffer after 1832, 
Lut the records in his account book 
stop at that date. Possibly there was 
a second book that was lost or de- 
stroyed. During the ensuing years he 
taught at least one of his daughters to 
weave, who in turn taught her son. 
One of the old looms was still in exis- 
tence, stored away in the barn, until 
about 50 years ago when it was dis- 
sembled and the timbers used to build 
a board walk! 

Miss Rogers is curator of textiles, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 





Tapestries by Esther E. Karsner, 
New York, will be shown at the Lynn 
Kottler Galleries, 3 East 65th Street, 
from January 30 through February 
11. Miss Karsner is a_ former 
sculptor - ceramist - painter turned 
weaver who recently has specialized 
in tapestry portraits. From painting 
decorative panels she turned to weav- 
ing which she finds a highly accept- 
able medium. Dancing figures, tlus- 
trated here, are among her favorite 
subjects. In addition to tapestries, 
she weaves rugs, using handspun 
Mexican wool. She has just returned 
from a trip to Mexico. 





The Peter Stauffer account book, 
the old German weaving book of 
1771, and the three examples woven 
by Peter Stauffer are presently ex- 
hibited in the section of textiles of the 
Smithsonian Institution. These were 
lent to the Museum by the great- 
great-granddaughter of Peter Stauf- 
fer, Mrs. Charles L. Hosler, who also 
supplied some of the interesting facts 
of the Stauffer family history. 
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Senior Set 
(Continued from page 17) 


weaving nor as little affected by their 
physical and mental limitations. 
Everyone, it seems, carries an inborn 
creative urge right through life, and 
weaving seems to satisfy that instinct 
in more people from more diverse 
walks of life than any other craft. Our 
male weavers have ranged from sail- 
ors to factory mechanics to doctors 
and other professional men: our 
female weavers have ranged from 
housewives and homemakers to fac- 
tory workers, teachers, office secre- 
taries, and actresses. They must in- 
deed enjoy the craft and feel that it 
is worth their while, for a visitor to 
our club recently remarked in all sin- 
cerity that she had “never seen so 
many happy faces.” 

Very few of the senior set to whom 
the idea of weaving is suggested have 
said, “Oh, I could never learn to do 
that.”” Those who have made that re- 
mark, but have shown any real 
interest, have been very quickly con- 
vinced—and just as quickly taught 
to become enthusiastic weavers. 





One thing has surprised me not a 
little bit through the years—the lack 
of interest among older people in the 
mechanics of weaving. Warping and 
threading leave them cold. All they 
are interested in is throwing the 
shuttle, treadling, beating—and sell- 
ing the article for a welcome addition 
te pocket and pin money. Here, I 
should say thrusting the shuttle, 
rather than throwing, for all of our 
weavers give preference to the stick 
shuttle over the boat shuttle. Were 
they to accede to my suggestions and 
pleas, they would gain not only 
greater speed, but also the soul-sooth- 
ing rhythm which to most weavers is 
one of the major compensations of 
the craft. 


To whomever is working with the 
senior set and may be tempted to 
take orders for weaving in advance, 
I cannot suggest too strongly that a 
precise delivery date must never be 
put on orders. If you always follow 
a rule that customers ordering woven 
articles must come and see the quality 
of work done by older people, it is 
always easy to explain that you can- 
not set delivery dates because your 
weavers are not in the weaving busi- 
ness. It’s true that you will usually 
find most of them working hard at 
their looms, but you can be sure that 
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The place mat and napkin illus- 
trated here were woven by Mrs. 
Arthur Sharp of Niagara Falls, Can- 
ada and received honorable mention 


for excellence at the Canadian Na- 


tional Exhibition in Toronto. The set 
of four mats and four napkins was 
purchased by the secretary of the 
Canad‘an Handicraft Guild as a wed- 
ding present for her daughter. Mrs. 








Sharp used 30/3 white Egyptian cot- 
ton for warp and 14 singles white Irish 
linen for weft with nylon-reinforced 
silver metallic for pattern. Mrs. Sharp 
weaves on both counter balanced and 
jack type looms, both made by her 
husband. Her work has won much 
favorable comment for her fine tech- 
nique. She is associated with several 
Canadian weavers’ organizations. 
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any monetary or psychological re- 
turns they may receive are truly in- 
cidental to their weaving pleasure. 


The author, who is Mrs. William 
W. Dodge in private life, is one of 
the founders, a former president, and 
an honorary life member of the New 


York Guild of Handweavers. She is 
employed by the Stamford Home for 
the Aged to take care of crafts and 
diversional therapy in the Over-60 
Club, of Stamford, Connecticut, and 
in four local nursing homes whose 
patients are practically all of them 
members of the senior set. 
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Rhode Island 
(Continued from page 15) 


nished, terraced the steep garden and 
were followed by all their studio 
tenants. 


Two more looms were added and 
handweaving with Mrs. Charles H. 
Tucker of Providence, a member of 
the Boston Weavers’ Guild, became 
popular and “the three looms were 
kept busy every hour of the day.” 
Presently another loom was lent by 
the Federal Hill House (established 
by the late Mrs. William E. Brigham 
of Villa Handcrafts and sponsored by 
the Club). Another memorial loom 
was given in 1922 and a fifth ac- 
quired the next year. Teacloths, 
luncheon sets, bags, scarfs, pillows, 
coverlets, knee and floor rugs were 
featured in the exhibitions. A library 
of textile books was purchased and 
Mrs. Tucker organized a Weavers’ 
Guild. Later, when the Weavers’ 
Guild of Rhode Island, with its wider 
scope and membership, was formed, 
the Club offered the use of its rooms, 
and most of its meetings are held 
there. 


Well-established, the Club took on 
more civic duties, and often held 
open house, with exhibits, for special 
visiting groups such, for example, as 
the Eastern Arts Association when it 
met with Brown University and the 
Rhode Island School of Design. 

When their rented house was of- 
fered for sale in 1921, the Club in- 
corporated and bought it with money 
loaned by members. Annual meeting 
reports that year showed the Club to 
be prosperous, the new sales depart- 
ment thriving, all studios rented and 
the membership 250. Only one other 
craft club in the United States owned 
its own home. 

A new service was approved by 
the executive board in 1923—<co- 
operation with the U. S. Veterans’ 
Board in re-educating disabled men. 
Instruction was given in making bas- 
kets and splint chair-seats, in rush 
and cane seating and restoring furni- 
ture. 

At the twentieth annual meeting in 
1924 a surprising announcement was 
made—the Truman Beckwith man- 
sion was again on the market— 
should the Club buy it? It did, and 
moved into its permanent home at 42 
College Street, where it occupies, in 
Miss Mauran’s words: “one-quarter 
of the centre of interest on this most 
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Anyone Can Warp Easily! 
Using our Simplified Instructions— 
“Speed Warping and Terraspool 
Method” 

Any Loom Converted! 

Sectional Beams made for any make 
20” wide, up. 

Anywhere! 

Shipped crated, F.0.B. $35.00 


Priee includes beam, ratchet brake, warping attachments, 2 instruction books. 
Write for details 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





interesting four corners.” College Hill 
at Benefit Street, with the Provi- 
dence Athenaeum, the Providence 
County Courthouse and the Rhode 
Island School of Design occupy the 
other three, and Brown University 
and the Rhode Island School of 
Pharmacy are on its boundary lines. 

“The Truman Beckwith house was 
designed by the popular Rhode Is- 
land architect, John Holden Greene, 
and built in 1827. Surrounded by 
garden terraces, the dignified pressed 
brick house is enriched with well- 
placed detail, from the charming 
front porch with original pierced 
balustrade and arched window above 
it to the delicate cornice which 
crowns the wall.” (From an unpub- 
lished manuscript by Norman Isham, 
Providence architect. ) 

Inside, the old rooms have been 
put to new uses but there have been 
no drastic changes. In the front hall 
the ivory disk is still in the centre of 
the newel-post scroll and is said to 
have marked the completion of the 
house and to have indicated that 
builder and owner were in accord. 
The delicate winding stairs, the 
wooden shutters at the windows, the 
fine fireplaces, antique furniture and 
bronze dore chandeliers make a home- 
like setting for Club activities. 

Throughout the house space has 
been found for assembly and class 
rooms without loss of original detail, 
and eventually, by using the quaint 
stable, a place was found for conven- 
iently located tea and salesrooms. A 
bow window lends character to the 
tearoom, and the Franklin stove once 
belonged to the Bronson Alcott fami- 
ly of Concord, Massachusetts. 

The second 25 years of the Club 
repeated the pattern of the first, in- 
cluding war work for the Second 


World War. With the growth of in- 
terest in crafts, membership in- 
creased until it was necessary to set 
a limit of active members at 400, with 
a waiting list. A wide variety of crafts 
has been taught, but always with the 
same high standards, so that many of 
the pupils become teachers elsewhere. 

At the annual exhibition of class 
work in May, about one-third of the 
total Club membership is usually rep- 
resented. For the season of 1955- 
1956 classes are offered in painted 
decoration (always very popular) ; 
rug hooking, bookbinding, silver and 
jewelry making, découpage and hand- 
weaving. Miss Edwina Lytle of 
Brookline and Deerfield, Massachu- 
setts has taught weaving since 1949 
and more than a dozen looms are in 
operation. 

Through the years many distin- 
guished persons have addressed the 
weekly club meetings, which are often 
of unusual craft interest. In the 50- 
year report it is noted that until 1938 
there was no question of financial 
reward for the speakers—the honor 
of addressing the Handicraft Club 
was sufficient for all concerned. 

Not the least of the Handicraft’ 
Club’s services to the community is 
the keeping in repair of one of the old 
Providence landmarks, and providing 
a congenial meeting place for crafts- 
women of all ages and degrees of 
skill. 

Mrs. Batchelder is a charter mem- 
ber of the Weavers Guild of Rhode 
Island and has been on the executive 
board of the Guild and of the Handi- 
craft Club for many years. She was 
historian for the 50th anniversary 
celebration of the Handicraft Club in 
1954 when a comprehensive history 


was published. 
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RUG HOOKING 


how to make beautiful A yihyrastre 
hooked rugs : 


for pleasure 





and profit f , | ] 








Rug Hooking Made Easy 
By CHARLOTTE K. STRATTON 


Foreword by MARY BROOKS PICKEN 

In this detailed, practical, easy-to-follow book, the foremost 
authority on rug hooking shows you how to master this popular 
craft. From the first loop to the finished rug, each step is presented 


clearly and simply, in a manual that is ideal for both novice and 
expert. 


DOWN-TO-EARTH INSTRUCTIONS SHOW YOU 


The fundamentals of design and color @ 


Formulas for dyeing 
fabrics to be used in hooking @ 


How to hook basic patterns 


@ How to shade your colors properly @ How to hook 
particular motifs; leaves, flowers, fruits, vegetables. 


@ How to hook Oriental designs 


Lavishly illustrated with line drawings and black-and- 
white photographs, eight in full color. 


Order your copy of RUG HOOKING MADE EASY today. 
10 Days’ FREE Examination 
$5.00 at your bookstore or order direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


51 East 33 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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CRAFT WORKSHOP 


. IN THE SMOKIES 
e 
design Pl BETA PHI 
¢ jewelry UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


GRADUATE-UNDERGRADUATE— 
NON-CREDIT 

FULL SESSION JUNE 11-JULY 14 

HALF SESSIONS 


« metal work 
¢ enameling 


e textile JUNE 11-JUNE 26 
ihoat JUNE 28-JULY 14 
esign FOR FOLDER WRITE 
* weaving PI BETA PHI SCHOOL 
GATLINBURG 
* pottery TENNESSEE 





TEXTILES @ METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING 


@ CERAMICS 


tion and facilities for the beginner and advanced 


rogram leading to degree; Summer workshops 


te the Registrar 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Avenue, So. Rochester 8, New York 








The Banff School of Fine Arts 


24th Summer Session — July 2nd to August 11th, 1956 
Offering 
Weaving, Ceramics, Photography, Drama, Ballet, Music, Play- 
writing and Short Story Writing, Interior Decoration 
and Oral French. 
For calendar write 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts Banff, Alberta 
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IDA D EAN GRAE, author*, designer and award win- 


ner at international exhibitions, available for 
1. Lectures and Short Courses to weavers groups 
2. Weaving and Designing instruction in her home. 
*DRESSING THE LOOM —a handbook of warping — $3.50 
424 LA VERNE AVENUE MILL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 





Maysville Rug Filler & Maysville Carpet Warp 
for handweaving. 


Complete stock of FLOOR LOOMS. 2-harness and 4-harness, 


including the semi-automatic Weaver’s Friend loom. 
Write today for new loom catalog and yarn samples 


REED LOOM CO. BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Makers of looms for over 59 years 
Cushing’s 


vertecies” DYES 


Extra-concentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 








WEAVERS — DO YOU KEEP RECORDS? 


A RECORD OF HANDWOVEN FABRICS is a book designed for 
this purpose. 844" x 102"°—48 pages—tough card cover wire 
stitched. 44 forms and index. Lithographed. Price $1.25 ppd. 


if check is with order. Further information on request. 


CHARLES C. DENZLER, P.O. Box 163, Springfield, Del. Co., Pa. 





Above. Purse by Mrs. Marian B. Talmage, Victor. Below. 
Drapery by Elsie Frielinghaus, Rochester. York State 


| Craft Fair. Story on page 39. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference 
books could ‘be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Handweaving 

In this well produced handbook the 
authors stress that in handweaving, 
understanding the procedures of the 
past should serve mainly as founda- 
tions for contemporary achievement. 
The book deals mainly with the 4- 
harness loom and it is stressed that 
a good loom “is absolutely necessary 
to produce a worth while fabric.”’ The 
authors have found that most weaving 
is done primarily for the weaver’s 
pleasure and serves as an outlet for 
ones “urge for creativity.” The choice 
of yarn, “the tangible element,” is fre- 
quently a compromise between the 
esthetic and the functional and experi- 
ments in color should be done on the 
loom rather than by theoretical rules. 
Design is defined as the achievement 
of “good spatial relationship and good 
weaving as dependent on good weav- 
ing habits.” Handweaving offers a 
wide scope for creating after the 
weaver has acquired a fair amount of 
skill, and as they say, each fabric 
bears the signature of the weaver. 
The authors acknowledge the enor- 
mous assistance to weavers given by 
the numerous weaving guilds all over 
the country. Among the subjects cov- 
ered are tools and accessories, fabric 
materials, design, making the warp 
& preparing the loom, weaving pro- 
cesses & finishing and the fabric 
structure. One of the many attractive 
features of the book is the wealth of 
large explanatory photographs which 
point up step by step the well written 
text. The book closes with a chapter 
on solutions for common problems 
which will occur for the beginner and 
a glossary of weaving terms. Both 
authors have had wide practical and 
teaching experience. Mrs. Overman, 
who has a studio in Detroit, is a de- 
signer and producer of textiles for 
architects and decorators as well as a 
teacher. Her interest was first aroused 
by Mrs. Eliel Saarinen. She attended 
the University of Nebraska and 
studied weaving at the Detroit So- 
ciety of Arts and Crafts. Miss Smith 
teaches textile design in the home 
economics department at the State 
University of Iowa where handweav- 
ing is an important part of the course. 


Winter 1955-1956 


Her own work and that of her stu- 
dents has been seen in important 
shows. She has degrees from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
and has studied abroad. Miss Smith 
and Mrs. Overman met while they 
were students in advanced textile de- 
sign at the Cranbrook Academy of 
Art. 

Contemporary Handweaving by 
Ruth Overman & Lula Smith. 8 
by 10, 180 pages, 140 illustrations. 
Iowa State College Press, Ames, 
Iowa. $7.50. 


Tweeds 

Roger Millen the author of this 
excellent little book on tweeds, having 
realized that after 6 years his pre- 
vious book obviously needed revising, 
bluntly states in his foreword that 
“You will find no lessons on elemen- 
tary weaving here,” as he presupposes 
at least some knowledge of weaving 
fundamentals. He includes sugges- 
tions on the proper choice of yarns 
and equipment, directions for warp- 
ing, threading and the actual weav- 
ing of the fabric. The six steps in the 
making of the weaver’s knot are 
shown in close-up drawings and there 
is an 8-page insert which gives detail 
blueprints for a “loom especially suit- 
able for weaving tweeds.” Mr. 
Millen, who lives at King of Prussia, 
Pennsylvania, is a_ well-known 
weaver, 2 member of the Associated 
Handweavers and several Pennsyl- 
vania organizations of craftsmen. 

Weave Your Own Tweeds by 
Roger Millen. Marguerite P. 
Davison, Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 


vania. 8 by 11, 32 pages. $4.00. 


Historic Houses 


This is a handbook for those who, 
having acquired an interest in Colonial 
America, now desire to see some of this 
Americana in the flesh. Here are sug- 
gested some 50 examples of the better 
early houses—how to get there, when 
they are open and what architecture 
and furnishings you will find when you 
get there. The houses are of course for 
the most part along the eastern sea- 
board and many of them have the not 


unusual alleged distinction of “George 
Washington stopped here.” All of the 
places are illustrated and briefly de- 
scribed. The book closes with a list of 
50 houses where are to be found over 
90 per cent of the Americana still 
extant. 


The Fifty Best Historic Ameri- 
can Houses, Colonial & Federal. 
Now Furnished and Open to the 
Public by Ralph Carpenter. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York 10. 
5 by 8, 112 pages, 52 illustrations. 
$2.75. 


TEXTILES 


This book on textiles is based on 

ten years teaching experience by the 
authors and contains a working 
knowledge in the selection, use and 
care of textiles. The text is well il- 
lustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs. The history, characteristics 
and use of the natural fibers, flax, 
wool, silk and cotton is given along 
with that of the man-made fibers 
and identification tests are suggested. 
The several methods of hand and 
machine textile fabrication are ex- 
plained and also the techniques of 
finishing and dyeing. The book is 
quite comprehensive and _ should 
prove of practical use to many read- 
ers. 
Textiles by Norma Hollen & 
Jane Saddler. The Macmillan 
Co., New York 11. 814 by 11. 197 
pps, 196 illustrations. $5.00. 


Pottery 


Marjorie Drawbell, the author of 

this handbook, is convinced that not 
everyone interested in pottery wishes 
to make pots. She stresses the fact 
that the best pottery figures can not 
be successfully duplicated in another 
material and warns against the insin- 
cerity of an otherwise sophisticated 
person attempting to imitate a primi- 
tive technique merely because it may 
appeal to her. Color is especially per- 
sonal and the craftsman is urged to 
use it as she sees it and “not as a 
pale reflection of someone else.” This 
book gives in detail the procedures in 
modelling, mould making, pouring, 
drying, decorating and glazing and 
also brief descriptions of the kilns 
available. The book is well illustrated 
with 82 plates. 
Making Pottery Figures by Mar- 
jorie Drawbell. The Studio Pub- 
lications, New York 16. 71, by 10, 
96 pages, illustrated. $4.50. 
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A HANDWEAVER’S LIBRARY, 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
A TREASURY of historic four-harness 
tterns with full directions for weav- 
ng. Beautifully printed. 
240 pp $8.00 Plus 16v postage 


A HANDWEAVER’S PATTERN BOOK 
Marguerite P. Davison 
A CLASSIC. A modern handbook of 
four-harness patterns., 
242 pp. Rev. Ed. $7.50 plus 16c post. 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND s 
LOOMS 


By Snow & Peasley 
For beginners— basic information — 
looms, equipment and Fanny 
$2.50 plus 6c postage 


WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 


By Roger Millen 
Invaluable in the production of tweeds 
and homespuns. 


2nd Edition $4.00 plus 8c postage 


PENNA.-GERMAN HOME 


WEAVING e 


By Marguerite P. Davison 
Illustrated source material with direc- 
tions for reproducing many of the 


weavings. 
$1.00 plus 3c postage 








Write For Descriptive Literature 
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At Your Favorite Bookstore or 
Order Direct from the Publisher 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. e@ 




















Designing For The Handweaver $7.50 


Cloth analysis, Types of weaves, Key weaves, 
Simple designing, Overshot and S$ & W, Variations, 
Double and triple webs, Brocade, Damask, Velvet, 
Multiple Harnesses. 


500 yd skein white spun fiberglas 
ROBERT FREDRIC HEARTZ 


80¢ pp 
Epping, N. H. 


KNIT ONE Ser 


FOR THE CRIB KIDS - THE CARRIAGE TRADE - HIGH CHAIR SET 
Emily Kim- —. 

brough intro- 
duces this 

to you! Tested 
and checked 
directions for 
knitting baby's 
wardrobe with 
rules with 
which anyone 
can knit ex- 
pertly. 152 
pages, over 100 
illustrations. 











Just mail this coupon today 


KNIT ONE 22 E. Chestnut Ave., Phila. 18, Pa. 
Please send me ........ copies of KNIT ONE at $1.95 
My check money order is enclosed. 
SS RE a ee SOE 
pe a 








“DESIGNING ON THE LOOM" 
By Mary Kirby $5.00 

AT LAST! A new illustrated book by a famous 

MODERN British weaver and designer. 


Mail your order to: 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
COAST ROUTE, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


Send For Free Weaving Book Catalog 
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Contemporary Design 

Industrial design from ten coun- 
tries including our own are displayed 
in this international annual. Besides 
textiles it shows pottery, wooden- 
ware, metalware, plastics, glass, radio, 
household appliances and lamps. Over 
four hundred excellent photographic 
illustrations enable you to compare 
the related features of these various 
designs. In the brief forewords some 
industrial designers note that the re- 
sultant of the combined tastes of a 
married couple is usually lower than 
either of them had before their mar- 
riage. They also observe that the foes 
of all good design are those whose 
sole basis of judgment is that they 
“know what they like, like only what 
they know, and have a deep rooted 
conviction that everyone else likes ex- 
actly the same things.” The examples 
show the current design tendencies in 
the several countries and should 
prove an inspiration to anyone inter- 
ested in contemporary design. There 
are 65 printed and woven fabrics 
shown. Printed in Germany. 


Idea 55 International Design 
Annual. Edited by Gerd Hatije. 
George Wittenborn, New York 
22. 82 by 12, 180 pages, 410 illus- 
trations. $8.50. 


Metalwork 

This is a well illustrated handbook 
giving the principles and procedures 
of metalworking which has as its ob- 
jective a better appreciation of good 
design and craftsmanship in metal- 
work and the development of safe 
working habits for the craftsman. 
The various tools and their operation 
are discussed and while learning the 
fundamentals you are also making 
usable objects for your home. 
Among the subjects covered are the 
characteristics of the several metals, 
design and layout, cutting and filing, 
taps and dies, sheet joining, finish- 
ing, spinning, heat treating, metal 
casting and power tools. The book 
closes with 21 suggested useful 
projects which incorporate the fun- 
damental principles previously out- 
lined in the book. These are accom- 
panied by working drawings and 
photographs of the finished product. 


General Metal, Principles, Proce- 
dures & Projects by R. R. Fraser 
and E. L. Bedell. Prentice-Hall, 
New York lI. 6 by 9, 244 pages, 
illustrated. $5.35. 





Antiques 

In our Summer, 1955, issue we re- 
viewed the first of this comprehen- 
sive two volume encyclopedia of 
antiques. As is observed in the fore- 
word of the second volume, “The 
works of art fashioned by its crafts- 
men is a perpetual mirror of the so- 
ciety for which they were originally 
produced.” The numerous definitions 
and descriptions are grouped under 
thirty headings, each having a prefa- 
tory note. They include French furni- 
ture, European tapestries & carpets, 
metal work, Japanese prints, porce- 
lain, Toby jugs, Wedgewood, Shef- 
field plate, American silver, musical 
instruments, coins & medals, barom- 
eters, music boxes, ship models and 
jade. Suggestions are given for col- 
lecting these antiques and some of 
the pitfalls to avoid when doing so. 
This is not only a beautifully illus- 
trated book but also an ever ready 
reference. Printed in Great Britain. 

The Concise Encyclopedia of 
Antiques, Volume II. Compiled 
by the Connoisseur. Edited by 
L. G. G. Ramsey. Hawthorn 
Books, New York 11. 7 by 92, 279 
pages, with 176 pages of halftone 
illustrations and numerous line 


drawings. $8.95. 


Records 

For those who like background mu- 
sic without the shouting commercials 
the long playing high fidelity record 
is perhaps the best solution. This 
reference annual of long playing rec- 
ords lists by composers, with breezy 
and sometimes facetious comments 
the cream of the 1955 recordings— 
classical, folk music and jazz. The im- 
portant music books of the year are 
reviewed and the major symphony or- 
chestras are given by cities, as is the 
music for the coming summer season. 

Music & Records 1955. Edited 
by Frederic Grunfeld. Oxford 
University Press, New York II. 
514 by 8, 302 pages, illustrated. 
$4.95. 


Coverlets 

A catalog containing 366 pages of 
detail illustrations of early American 
coverlets has been published by The 
Colonial Coverlet Guild of America 
whose object is “to study early Amer- 
ican coverlets and weaving” and to 
encourage their preservation. Each 
of these coverlets represents many 
months of labor and is a reflection of 
its period, which lasted from Colonial 
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Choice 
Hooked Rugs 


by Stella Hay Rex 


Presented by a foremost authority and 
teacher of the subject, here is complete in- 
formation for helping you make more 
beautiful hooked rugs. Features color se- 
lection without complicated theory; special 
section for teachers; chapter on rug texture 
evaluating antique hooked rugs; many tull 
color photographs. Emphasizes DESIGN, 
COLOR, TEXTURE & TECHNIQUE. 


Only $6.00 at any bookstore or order from 


Dept. T-5350-Al Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Natural and Synthetic 
HANDWEAVING YARNS 


For Warp or Weft 





Wool ye Worsted yx Nylon 
Cotton yy Linen 
Orlon ye Dacron ye Rayon 


Ratine %& Boucle %& Frille % Flake 
Good selection of colors 
QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 

Write today for free samples 


CHADWICK YARN CO. 


404 Roosevelt Ave., Dept. H.W., Pawtucket, R.1. 


HANDWEAVERS’ REFERENCE 
to articles on weaving, compiled from 
many sources, cross-indexed, 94 pages, by 
Mary E Black, author of Key to Weaving. 
$3.25 postpaid. Order from 
MARY E. BLACK 
Box 14, Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 








Instruction in Handweaving 
taught by 
Florence E. House, Instructor 
The Arts Cooperative Service 
340 Amsterdam Ave., New York 27 
(Entrance 201 W. 76 St.) TR 3-0507 





YARDAGE COUNTER Puts precision in Weaving. 
Enjoy sectional warp beaming with the yardage 
counter that saves time and money by measuring 
exact yardage without unnecessary warp wastage. 
Easy to wind accurately measured spools. Money 
back guarantee. Complete Directions. No C.0.D.’s 





please. $13.25 
RICHARD B. COE Golden’s Bridge, N. Y. 
YARNS 
Novelties e Boucles 
Rayons « Metallics 


Wool @ Cotton @ Rag Strips 
Write today for free samples and prices 


MILL PRODUCTS CO. 
Elberton 


HANDBOOK | 
by Ula Cyrus 

3rd Edition of the famous 

Handbook of Weaving $5.50 

Send us your name for our mailing list 


MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. 
48 E. 43rd Street 


Georgia 


VAVNING 





New York 17, N. Y. 
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days down to the Civil War period. 
The four poster bed, on which these 
coverlets were laid, in early times 
occupied a place in the living room 
and the coverlet made a decorative 
touch. Originally the design was in- 
fluenced by the particular part of 
Europe from which the Colonist had 
emigrated, and the dark wool was 
used with a white cotton warp and 
usually on a 4-harness loom. They 
were named from the locality or from 
current events. For each coverlet 
shown the weave, design, current 
owner and the weaver are given and 
this interesting book closes with 31 
close uns of weavers’ signatures. 

Heirlooms from Old Looms— 
A Catalog of Coverlets Owned by 
The Colonial Coverlet Guild of 
America & its Members, Chicago. 
Edited by Mrs. Luther M. 
Swygert. 6 by 9%, 406 pages; 
illustrated. $10.00. 


Hooked Rugs 

The author of ‘this excellent hand- 
book assures us that “rug hooking is 
one of the most popular crafts” and 
that it is “a hobby and not work.” 
For over thirty years, with “enthu- 
siasm and zeal”; she has shared her 
knowledge as designer, instructor and 
lecturer. In addition to the principals 
involved she gives her method of 
shading colors and then applies them 
to dyeing and to particular motifs 
such as leaves, flowers, fruits, scrolls 
and borders. The story of the fabu- 
lous Yankee Pedler Edward Sands 
Frost is sympathetically told and ex- 
amples of his work given. The book 
is well illustrated with 149 black an1 
white illustrations and eight full color 
plates. 

Rug Hooking Made Easy by 
Charlotte Kimball Stratton. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York 16. 6 
by 9, 214 pages, illustrated. $5.00. 


Tools 

The author of this useful little 
handbook aptly remarks “working 
with tools is a hobby packed with 
romance and tradition” and that the 
e1joyment you get out of any hobby 
“is dependent upon the amount of 
your own personality which you put 
into it.” Craftsmanship is defined as 
the combination of the proper use of 
tools and your own skill. The author 
is a firm believer in learning by doing 
and he reminds you that the tricks of 
the trade are learned from your own 
trials and errors. 





DICTIONARY 
OF 
WEAVING 


By M. E. Pritchard 


The oldest domestic craft in the 
world, in the names and terms 
used, presents an unusual view of 
social history. The words are ar- 
ranged, firstly, in alphabetical 
order, and then linked together 
under subject headings. 

CONTENTS 
Definitions of Names and Terms, 
A to Z 
Appendix 1 — Specimen Loom 
Showing Principal Parts, Types of 
Loom Described and Illustrated, 
Finger Weaving, Specimen Spin- 
ning Wheel Showing Principal 
Parts 
Appendix Ii — Quick RereRENce 
Sections: Calculating Quantities, 
Dyeing, Fibre Tests, Knots Used 
in Weaving, Reeding, Warping 
Guide and Peg Settings i 
Appendix 111 — Pattern Weaving 
Bibliography 

Illustrated 


J--—-- Special Order Coupon ~~ ~~~ 


SOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
TS cost 40th St., Desk 714, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


! 
losed is for .. copy(ies) of 
Saotlonery b Weaving, at $6.00 per copy. 


1 Address . <csecks heninbasaensnesaaiiamand 
} (Expedite shipment by enclosing sentiienee) ¢ 


Pack Your Leisure 
with Profit & Pleasure 
by Corinne Updegraff Wells 


Here Are Scores of Ideas 


and where-to-find-it information for 
retired people and those about to 
retire on everything from hand- 
weaving, hooked rugs, block printing 
and textile decoration, to mushroom 
growing. Many of these suggestions 
will help you earn extra income if 
needed. 
Only $3.95 at any bookstore or from 


Dept. T-5350-Al, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


























VARIETY! 


Paternayan has it. Hundreds of 
different shades and colors to 
choose from—for every pur- 
pose in handweaving. 


ideal for NEEDLECRAFT, 
PETIT POINT, TAPESTRIES, & 
RUGS. 


If not obtainable from your 
local dealer write: 


PATERNAYAN 
BROTHERS, INC. 
10 W. 33rd St. New York 1 


(Samples on request) 
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ATTENTION WEAVERS 


Old Hampshire 
YARNS | a/17's, 4/8". 


4/4's, 4/1 2's Rug 
2/17’s may be had on 
pound cones or 4 ounce cones. 
GUILDS Pool P ow od orders and take advantage 


of discounts. Orders sent out the day they are 
received if possible. 


—, Lae 00 for sample cards which will 
be deducted from your first order. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 
Department / Concord New Hampshire 


CRAFT BOOKS, ONLY 65¢! 


UPHOLSTERING, F. Christopher. Repairing, 
rebuilding, slip covers, foam rubber etc. 65 
ills. 128pp. 65¢ 

HANDLOOM WEAVING, F. Christopher. Looms, 
basic weaves, materials, warping, dyeing, etc. 





48 ills. 128pp. 65¢ 
RUGMAKING, R. Brinley. Knitted, pile, crochet, 
woven, other rugs. 114 ills. 128pp. 65¢ 
RAFFIA, R. Brinley. Belts, baskets, brooches, 
mats, other articles; fascinating hobby! 38 
ills. 93pp. €5¢ 
Paperbound. Returnable in 10 days. Add 10¢ post- 
age per book. Dept. 56, Dover Publications, Inc. 
920 Broadway, N. Y. 10, N. Y. Catalog on request 





Resident instruction 
under experienced designer-weaver 
Rie Donker Bannister at 


South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 


Individual instruction 
in the type of weaving 
that interests you. 


Studio completely stocked with looms and 
an enormous supply of weaving materials. 
Write today for full information about our 
week-end workshop and _ special short 
courses. 


Yarns of Distinct on 


for handweavers 





Cottons 


Rayons 
ag Novelties 
DYED & 


UNDYED 





Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
515 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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The use of the commoner hand 
tools is developed by starting with the 
making of simple useful objects and 
then going on to more difficult ones. 
The first project is dubbed “Here 
the fun begins” and you are reminded 
that the pursuit of simple woodwork- 
ing can lead to many other highly 
skilled crafts. 

How to Work with Tools & 
Wood. Fred Gross. Pocket 
Books, New York 20. 4 by 6%, 


over 400 diagrams, paper. 25 cents. 


British Pottery 

According to this author the occa- 
sional successes in contemporary Eng- 
lish pottery have been “inspired by a 
rediscovery of the vitality of the arts 
of primitive people.” From the ex- 
amples shown the pottery shape some- 
times has sophistication but the deco- 
ration is invariably naive. The stimu- 
lus of the Chinese having somewhat 
worn off, credit goes to the French 
for the recent impetus given to pot- 
tery design. The current work of some 
ten English potters is technically dis- 
cussed and illustrated. 

Artist-Potters in England by 
Muriel Rose. Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, New York 36. 6 by 
10, 28 pages of text, 85 black and 
white and 4 full color plates. $8.50. 


Paper Shapes 

The theme of this book is “Have a 
good time.” The author readily ad- 
mits that some of the paper sculpture 
she shows was made “because she felt 
like it and for no other reason.” She 
urges you to “use more and more of 
your imagination” and advises that 
“The real satisfaction and fun lie in 
making it up, not in copying.” All 
this is “for people who see when they 
look, who feel and experiment.” The 
book starts with seven basic tech- 
niques of paper sculpture and then 
suggests a hundred practical and 
esthetic variations—always urging 
the reader to use the suggestions 
merely as points of departure into 
their own creations. Sources of mate- 
rials and tools are given. The author 
has had a varied experience in the 
field of paper sculpture. 

How to Make Shapes in Space 
by Toni Hughes. E. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York 10. 7 by 10, 
217 pages, 70 photographs and 
drawings. $4.95. 


Pottery 


The latest volume of the Faber 











WELL-KNOWN WEAVING STUDIO 
FOR SALE 

Owner selling business to pursue religious 
career. Business has thousands of establish- 
ed accounts. Completely equipped includ- 
ing 9 looms and large inventory of yarn and 
finished goods. Address inquiries to: Box 
HF-25, Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1 








Proud jackknife carver displays his hobby. 


Read about 
CREATIVE CRAFTS AND 
OTHER ACTIVITIES IN 


Keercatiou 


Hobby groups and classes for all ages play 
an important part in the recreation picture. As 
the monthly magazine for recreation leaders, 
Recreation carries a “how-to-do-it’ craft 
project in each issue and a variety of articles 
about the activities of such groups—also ideas 
for other creative activities. Some crafts 
projects included during the last year: enamel- 
ing on copper, screen printing on paper or 
cloth, relief carving, photograms, crayon 
carving, bookbinding. 


Published 10 Times Per Year 


1 year $4.00 Single copies $ .50 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth Street, New York I1, N. Y. 





Library on Pottery covers the work 
of the Ancient Americas—Mexico, 
Peru and Southwest United States. 
The author observes that in this craft 
“America owes little to the Old 
World.” The highest development 
seemingly occurred in the Central 
Andes about the first century A. D. 
The 80 full page plates trace the va- 
rious styles, starting with the simple 
geometric and on through represen- 
tational decoration and more sophis- 
ticated form. To us these shapes are 
frequently quite bizarre in their con- 
cept. The book was produced in 
Great Britain and the examples 
shown are for the most part from 
British museums. 

Ancient American Pottery by 
G. H. S. Bushwell & Adrian Dig- 
by. Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York 36. 6 by 10, 51 
pages of text, 80 full page plates. 
$8.50. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 








Scottish Weaving Museum 


The Weaver’s Cottage at the Barn- 
green, in Kilbarchan, Scotland, built 
in 1723, will be preserved as a weav- 


ing museum according to present 
plans of a committee working under 
the sponsorship of the National 
Trust of Scotland. Handweaving was 
carried on in this village in Western 
Scotland from the late seventeenth 
century until 1940, longer than in 
any other Scottish center. In addition 
to historical interest, the cottage has 
some rare architectural features. It 
is one of the original houses in Kil- 
barchan. It built in 1723 by 
Andrew, John, and Jenet Brydein, 
whose names are commemorated on 
the lintel. The charter dates from 
1650. In 1798 Margaret and another 
Jenet Brydein sold it to William 
Bridie or Brodie, who had it until 
1801, when he sold it to William 
Christie whose descendants lived and 
wove in it until 1940, and his great 
great, grand children have offered it 
to the National Trust for Scotland. 
The first William Christie’s wife was 


was 


Janet Brown, a sister of the Rev. 
Alex Brown of the old seceders’ 
church at Burntshields. There are 


many interesting features about the 
cottage. In one of the box beds the 
wall has been cut away to allow the 
occupant to stretch his legs, while in 
another room is a stone bed head. In 
the garden there is a delightful group 
of stone craft—a Bee Bole to take 


Winter 1955-1956 


three skeps, which is indeed outstand- 
ing, a knocking stane, and a_ head 
known locally as “The Idol.” This 
is probably part of an 18th Century 
figure from a tomb in an earlier 
church. 

The “cruck’” method of construc- 
tion was widely used in country dis- 
tricts from medieval times up to the 
beginning of the 19th Century, but 
now few examples remain. The con- 
struction consisted of forming trusses 
with split curved tree trunks, erecting 
these at intervals on the ground and 
linking them with purlins. 

The framework originally carried 
a roof consisting of twigs covered 
with peat and thatch, and the walls 
of the house were erected from the 
round boulders taken from the field 
and cemented with what appear- 
ed to be a form of lime morter, the 
whole being lime washed externally. 
In 1695 there were only 30 or 40 
weavers in Kilbarchan. Then the 
3arbours built a factory to weave 
linen in 1739. In 1742 the Speirs 
family began to make lawns while in 
1782 “muslins both stripped and 
spotted” were fashionable, and weav- 
ing was still on the increase. Until 
1791 there were about 400 handlooms 
in the village. When the shawl period 
began many of the narrow muslin 
looms were widened to take the wider 
shawl and ponchos known as “Holey 
Ponchos” on account of the head hole 
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ALLIED 


is 


YARNS CORP. 
22 West 19th St., New York 11 
for 


METALLIC YARNS 
COMBINATION METALLIC 


YARNS 
NOVELTY YARNS : 
Cottons Rayons 
Boucles Chenilles 


WORSTED, COTTON & RAYON 
Samples on request 


Call CHelsea 3-7900-01 


UT 


CRAFTS 


Painting @ Bookbinding @ Enameling 
Sculpture @ Silversmithing @ Jewelry 
Ceramics @ Metalwork @ Weaving 
Silk Screen @ Cabinetmaking 
Men, Women, Day, Eve. Catalog HC 


GRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE YWGA 


140 W. 22nd St., N.Y¥.C. CH 3-5747 





OT 





TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSIONS 


Penland 


School of Handicrafts 


Penland, North Carolina 





Instruction in Hand Weaving, Metalcrafts, Pot- 
tery, Leathercrafts, Silk Screen, Spinning and 
Dyeing, Enameling, and other crafts. 
Continuous instruction from February 13, 1956 
to June 2 affords students the opportunity of 
coming for long or short periods for personalized 
training in small groups. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 4 through August 25 in three week terms. 
Excellent quipment and ft hing per 1 
Modern living conditions in a beautiful mountain 
country side. 








Write the Registrar for full information. 





woven in the middle: these were all 
sent to South America. With the ad- 
vent of machinery, the use of the 
handloom diminished, but tartans, 
scarfs, and druggets continued to be 
woven until lately. 

Willie Meikle’s and loom 
furnishings and samples of old weav- 
ing from John Houston, Francis 
Stewart and William Anderson, 
weavers of Tartan for The Royal 
Family, have been acquired and form 
a valuable nucleus for a weaving mu- 
seum. 


loom 


The restored cottage will not only 
be a museum but also be used as a 
gathering for handweavers. 
Collection both of funds for restora- 
tion and of articles for the museum 
is now under way, with Peter 
MacLaurin of Benvarran, Kilbar- 
chan, serving as chairman. 


place 
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A guide to 
CREATIVE 
ART 
ACTIVITIES 


ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of 
creative art activities for the classroom. Each 
iseue contains many reproductions of chil- 
dren’s work and articles on art education 
a as well as regular features: Art 

preciation Series, Junior Art Gallery, 
Wht Educators Say—all designed for class 
bulletin boards. The policies of arts & 
activities are laid out by a board of dis- 
tinguished art educators and executed by a 
nationally-known editor, F. Louis Hoover, 
head of the de ent of art education at 
Illinois State Normal University. 


10 BIG ISSUES—ONE FULL YEAR— 
ONLY $5.00 


SUBSCRIBE NOW— 
MAIL . THIS COUPON TODAY 


[~ Get ns Gee ces ee aD ems ex 


ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
542 N. Dearborn St., Dept. HC 
Chicago 10, Ii. 


Please enter my subscription for yumron ants & 
activitigs for 


(1 1 year, $5.00 [] 2 years. $9.00 





Peewee meee ee errr reese eseeeesesseses 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee 


eee eee eee eee eee eT CeCe Cee e ree 


| Piancsiesesss enclosed. ((] Bill me later. 











Ross Matthews 


CORPORATION 
85 Portland St., Fall River, Mass. 


COLORED BOUCLES, RATINE 
RAYON COTTON, NYLON 
WOOL WORSTED, DACRON 
ORLON & NYLON BLENDS 
NOVELTY YARNS 


Write for our free bonus plan. 


Samples on Request—25c 





IMPORTED YARNS 


Scotch wool—linen—cashmere 
economically priced for the 
hand weaver. 

also novelty yarns and cottons. 


> HAND-SKILL LOOMS 


versatile, new concept in 
handweaving looms. 


> INSTRUCTION 


send today for our free brochure 


Nadeau 


HANDWEAVING CENTER 


419 N. State St., Chicago 10, Ill. 











HANDSOME 
PERMANENT 
BINDERS 

FOR 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers—preserve magazines indefinitely — in- 
structions easy to follow 


Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years 


Single binder $3.50—two or more $3.00 each 
Please indicate years desired—S0-51 or 52-53 
Now available 54-55 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 
Send order, with check enclosed, to 
Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 Fifth Avenue 


New York 1, N. Y. OR 9-2748 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





BARGAIN FOR TEACHERS, GUILDS, CLUBS— 
SUPPLEMENT to Marguerite Brooks’ popular ‘Ten 
Two Harness Techniques’, descriptive booklet of 24 
pages, 30 drawings and photographs, instructions for 
Brooks Bouquet, slightly stained along outside fold 
by staples rusted at time of Connecticut floods. Were 
$1.25 each, now one dozen copies $3.00 ppd. One 
supplement plus ‘““Ten Two Harness Techniques’ $3.60 

Address: THREAD CRAFTS, Dept. H, Box 855, 
Darien, Connecticut. 





ONLY A FEW POUNDS LEFT of fine wool tweed 
yarns, now no longer available from the manufacturer. 
15 colors, 6400 yards per pound $6.50. Irma Robinson, 
1019 East 62nd Street, Seattle 15, Washington. 





LOOM FOR SALE—S-harness, 44” width of weaving. 
Will accept reasonable offer. Box HC-3, 7 
& Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





FREE. Complete illustrated catalog, Leathercraft kits, 
supplies. Also big Metaleraft catalog. Write now for 
either or both. J. C. Larson Co., Dept. 5220 C, 820 
8. Tripp, Chieago 24, Ill. 





LOOMS FOR SALE—In reorganizing our weaving 
classroom, we have several looms used for instruction 
which we will sell very reasonably. Several kinds. Four, 
eight and twelve harness models. Write for information. 
—— School of Handicrafts, Penland, North 
Carolina. 





IT’S NO SECRET that more and more advertisers 
of yarn, handcraft supplies, craft books, handwork 
equipment and craft services are learning that ad- 
vertising in HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN pays 
off! The secret is CONCENTRATED CIRCULATION, 
MODERATE RATES, PROMPT RESULTS. Ask about 
our advertisement planning service and send for the 
FREE brochure ‘‘Facts You Should Know About An 
Important New Market’’. Advertising Dept., Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 


Run A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift Shop at 
home. Show friends samples of our new 1956 All- 
Oceasion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their orders 
and earn up to 100% profit. No experience necessary. 
Costs nothing to try. Write today for samples on ap- 
proval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 28, Ferndale, Michigan. 





FOR SALE Like New 20” combination also 45” 
folding Leclere floor loom. C. E. Garrison, 5 Cherry 
Tree Lane, Middletown, N. J. 





WINTER SPECIAL 


6 ibs. assorted yarn ......... . $2. a4 postpaid. 
5 lbs. same type yarn ......... . $2.00 postpaid. 


Will send you an assortment all types of yarn, cotton, 
rayon, metallics, wool, novelties in all colors. No 
special selection possible but you will be glad to own 
this assortment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Special note to clubs, guilds, and craft association 
secretaries: send copy of club roster with addresses and 
receive a free assortment. 


Is your name on my mailing list for regular monthly 
offering? Lee A. Cohen, 8012 Cooke Road, Elkins Park 
17, Pa 





CASHMERE, first quality yarn, imported from Scot- 
land—11 colors available with more to come—Send 
for reservation of your color chart, $1.00 refundable 
with your first order of $10.00 or more. Nadeau 
Handweaving Center, 419 N. State St., Chicago 10, 
Ill. 





BERTA FREY is going to the West Coast in early 
June and can make a limited number of stops 
enroute. Write her at 158 West 22nd St., N. Y. 11, 
ee A 





NYLON NET STRIPS neatly rolled on spools in 60 
yard quantities. Excellent for novelty weaves—drapery, 
pillow covers, handbags and many others. Assorted 
colors. Four spools—$1.00. Needlecraft Accessories 
Co., 31 East 27 St., New York 16, N. Y 


CHEVOIT WEAVING YARN imported from Scotland. 
80 colors, 11 and 16 cut. We are making up special 
color charts. Send in $1.00 for reservation of yours, 
refundable with first oder of $5.00 or more. Nadeau 
Handweaving Center, 419 No. State St., Chicago, Til. 
GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. ‘Weave rugs at home 
for neighbors on $69.50 Union Loom. Thousands doing 
it. _ free. Union Looms, 6 Post St., Boonville, 











MATILDA LOOMS—Priced at $19. 95. This light- 
weight four-harness table loom with fourteen inch 
reed is extremely popular. Write John Runnells, 4 
Howard Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 





SAVE MONEY Subscribe to Handweaver & Craftsman 
for 2 years, only $7.50, 3 years, $10.00, 5 years, 
$15.00—Regular rate $4.00 per year. Additional 
postage, Canadian, 50¢, Pan Ameican & foreign, $1.00 
a year. Send checks or money orders to Handweaver 
& Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York a : o. 
IMPORTED MERCERIZED LINEN- full range of 
colors—let us know your color requirements. Nadeau 
Handweaving Center, 419 No. State St., Chicago 10, 
Ill. 


OWN PROFITABLE Spare Time business, operate from 
home, locally, mail. Thousands items wholesales. Free 
details. ‘‘Dahle’’, Box 7-C, Omaha 10, Nebraska. 











LOOM LAMP clamps anywhere—shaded light—com- 
pletely adjustable—9’ cord—perfect for sleying and 
threading. $3.00 Ppd. Starr Bros., 1112 S. E. River 
Forest Road, Portland 22, Oregon. 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS—yYarns: Bernat’s, 
Lily’s, Salem Linems, Golden Rule, Royarn. Samples 
25¢ to one dollar. Looms and Accessories: Macomber 
Add-A-Harness, Le Clerc, Sabina and Structo. Litera- 
ture on request. 5605 West 61st St., Mission, Kansas. 


COMPLETE YOUR FILE of Handweaver & Craftsman 
now. Back issues still available. First year, 1950 (3 
issues only) $1.25 each. 1951 through 1954 (4 
issues each year) $1.25 each. Special price, com- 
plete year, $4.50. 1955 & 1956, $1.00 each copy. 
Send checks or money orders to Handweaver & 
Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 








Handweaver & Craftsman 








Handweaver & Craftsman—Gift Subscriptions 
First Gift Subscription $4. Each additional, $3.60 

SAVE (All must be on one check). Include your own Subscription or Renewal! 

10 % Please send Handweaver & Craftsman starting with the 


Canadian postage 50c, Pan-American & Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra. 
Make check or money order payable to: 


| HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN ¢ 246 FIFTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


Handweaver and Craftsman 
0) 1 Yr. $4.00 C) 2 Yes. $7.50 C] 3 Yrs. $10.00 C) 5 Yrs. $15.00 
Gift rates—First subscription $4.00, each additional $3.60. All on one check. 
Canadian postage 50c, Pan-American & Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra 
Indicate whether [] New Subscription or [] Renewal 


Please send HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN starting with the 
(Publication dates the 5th of January, April, July & October) 


Make checks or money orders payable to: 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN e 246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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ANNOUNCING 


PROJECT NO. 2 


This project consists of ample warp yarn to make five sets of 
four place mats per set, each mat 12 x 16 inches. For weft we supply 
the weaver with soft muted colors in 14/2 cotton, also sufficient 
bright twisted filament rayon in complementary colors for accents 
and highlights. A photograph of a sampler for ideas of design, com- 
plete weaving instructions, a draft for threading, tying up the loom 


and treadling the patterns accompanies the kit. 


ATTENTION NOVICE, ‘TIMID 
AND STUDENT WEAVERS 


In offering this project we aim to help the novice who is timid about creating 
designs and is striving to get a variety of design and color into a simple weaving 


activity on a basic warp of 16/2 white cotton. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER $3.25 PLUS POSTAGE 


We reserve the right to withdraw this offering without notice. All of the 


above yarns are guaranteed first quality in every respect as represented. 


Write for booklet of FREE SAMPLES. 
Over 100 LOOM TESTED yarns in vibrant colors. 


SHUTTLECRAFT of R. I. 


P.O0.BOX 917 «¢ PROVIDENCE 1 e+ RHODE ISLAND 





FOR TEXTURAL BEAUTY 
IN 


UPHOLSTERY 


FABRICS 











Pearl Cotton 
Art. 114 


and Upholstery Fabrics of distinction, style and durability 
are easily and economically woven with Lily’s yarns of 
Rug Weave Varn magnificent quality, richness and beauty—created 
Art. 814 especially for handweaving in just the right colors, sizes 
and weights. 


Send $1 for complete set of samples and color cards. 


(This $1 can be applied to your next order of $10.) 
Current price list free 


The versatile design shown here, styled for both modern and 

traditional furniture, is illustrated in color, with complete instructions 

for making, in Lily Mills’ handweaving bulletin, Practical Weaving 

Suggestions, Vol. 4-55. If you are not already receiving this bulletin 
send 25° today for a copy. 


Onder all your supplies from... THE HANDWEAVER’S HEADQUARTERS 
LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. HWH Shelby, N. C. 


ta 





